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TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THE EARL FITZWILLIAM. 



My Lord, 

To no one can this little work be in- 
scribed with more propriety than to Your Lordship. 
From the venerable institutions of our Saxon an- 
cestors Your Lordship derives the title to which 
your conduct in public and in the privacy of do- 
mestic retirement adds so much real dignity and 
lustre. Whilst, too, Literature and Science enjoy 
in Your Lordship an enlightened ana zealous pa- 
tron, Your Lordship has ever cherished an earnest 
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desire to promote the higher and better interests of 
mankind, by diffusing, in richer abundance, the be- 
nefits and blessings of the Gospel, whose propitious 
introduction, celebrated in the Homily now pre- 
sented to the public, rescued our Saxon forefathers 
from idolatry and barbarism, and opened the way 
to the present greatness of our noble land. Long 
may Your Lordship continue to throw a protecting 
arm over the sacred cause of Religion and Virtue, 
as well as lend the fostering hand to Learning and 
the Arts. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself with every 

sentiment of gratitude and respect, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient humble Servant, 

LARRET LANGLEY. 

Brampton, August 1, 1838. 



PREFACE. 



THE Anglo-Saxon Homily on the Birth-day of 
St. Gregory forms one of a series of Homilies and 
Sermons translated from the Latin, and adapted to 
the use of the Anglo-Saxon Church, by ^Elfric, 
then a monk, but afterwards consecrated to the 
archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, as successor to 
Siric, or Sigeric, in the year 996. To this orna- 
ment of his age and the church are ascribed seve- 
ral other valuable works in theology and philo- 
logy, which, while calculated to render eminent 
service to his contemporaries, prove to succeed- 
ing times that the mantle of Alfred did not fall 
to the ground, and that the impulse which his 
labours and example communicated, in that be- 
nighted era, to literature, long continued to be 
felt. The general object of ^Elfric, in the prepa- 
ration of these Homilies, was, according to his own 
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statement, the prevention of heresy, and the cor- 
rection of that tendency to errors, delusive and 
dangerous, which, even at so early a period of the 
history of *the Anglican Church, manifested itself 
in varied but unequivocal forms. 

This Homily, like too many other valuable do- 
cuments, long slumbered in the obscurity of MS., 
until, in 1709, it was rescued from oblivion and 
given to the world, with the accompaniment of a 
translation, by Miss Elstob, — a name worthily as- 
sociated with the catalogue of learned females of 
whom England can boast. The " dulcis et inde- 
fessa comes " of her Brother's University studies, 
Miss Elstob devoted herself to Letters with an 
enthusiasm and zeal — with an entireness of pur- 
pose and a perseverance of effort — which but few 
of those who profess to despise female talent and 
feminine attainments, exhibit or possess. Would 
that her example might stimulate and her success 
encourage some of the numerous female aspirants 
after literary distinction, at the present day, to 
follow her steps in the same laudable career ! * 

* To the instance of Miss Elstob, may be added the more 
recent, but not less honourable, labours, in the same depart- 
ment, of Miss Gurney, of Keswick, Norfolk, characterized 
by Dr. Ingram as "the Elstob of her age." To this learned 
lady is due the credit of having produced the first literal ver- 
sion of the Saxon Chronicle, printed, at Norwich, in 181 9, 
though never published. 



PREFACE. VU 

In again presenting the Homily to the public, 
with the appendage of a copious Glossary, instead 
of a Translation, the sole object of the Editor is to 
promote, in however subordinate a capacity, a 
cause in which he has long felt a deep and undi- 
minished interest, — the cause of Saxon Letters. 
Considering the Homily simply in this relation, 
and as offering, in the importance of its subject 
and the comparative purity of its dialect, a pleasing 
and profitable exercise for the student, the Editor 
has confined himself to matters purely philologi- 
cal, and has carefully avoided all the great theolo- 
gical and ecclesiastical questions which it might 
be made to originate, and into the discussion of 
which Miss Elstob has so fully and learnedly and 
zealously entered. Historical disquisitions have 
also been omitted, on similar grounds, and for the 
additional reasons, that the tendency of such dis- 
quisitions to almost interminable extension ap- 
peared incompatible with the wish and the de- 
sign of producing that novelty in Saxon Litera- 
ture, — a cheap book ; — and that it seemed desirable 
to arouse, rather than to lull, a spirit of research, 
and to lead the inquiring mind to historical inves- 
tigation, — always profitable, and peculiarly inter- 
esting when directed to the annals of our own 
country and to the records of our forefathers. The 
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Extracts from Alfred's Translation of Bede, and 
from the Saxon Chronicle, have been appended 
with the twofold object of extending, in some de- 
gree, the course of Saxon Reading, and of afford- 
ing a collateral and almost contemporaneous illus- 
tration of facts and dates. 

With regard to the Glossary, it may be remarked 
that, though not so rich as some others in eluci- 
dations from the cognate dialects, it may, without 
presumption, be considered not inferior to any yet 
published in its developement of the composition 
and structure of the Anglo-Saxon, and in refer- 
ences to the treasures of criticism and philology 
which we now so abundantly possess. In its 
preparation, copious use has been made of Mr. 
Thorpe^s excellent Analecta, and of Mr. Kemble's 
elaborate Glossary to Beowulf, — by which, as well 
as by their other erudite labours, these two emi- 
nent scholars have rendered the most important 
services to Saxon Literature. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that the Vocabulary will be found calculated 
not only to facilitate the translation of the Homily, 
but also to communicate an extensive knowledge 
of the general principles of the language. The 
Gothic etymons of Saxon terms are occasionally 
assigned, not for unmeaning display, but to con- 
vey some notion of the origin and formation of 
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PREFACE. IX 

the Saxon, and to lead to further inquiry into the 
acute philological dissertations and sound gram- 
matical principles of Home Tooke. 

It merely remains to be added, that Mr. Thorpe's 
Analecta Anglo-Saxonica and Apollonius of Tyre 
will succeed this Manual with great advantage, 
and will lead the student into a varied and exten- 
sive and profitable curriculum of Saxon reading. 

The Editor cannot, however, omit to express 
his obligations to the Rev. Dr. Bandinel of the 
Bodleian Library, and to the Rev. R. M. White, 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Ox- 
ford, — in the courtesy and kindness of the former 
of whom, in furnishing the transcript from Alfred's 
Bede, to which the Editor had not access, and of 
the latter, in carefully collating Miss Elstob's 
printed Homily with the Junian MS., the legiti- 
mate influence and tendency of real learning and 
of an intimate familiarity with the " liberal arts/' 
are fully and beautifully exemplified. 

The following Works and Authorities, besides 
those already alluded to, have been consulted in 
preparing the Essay and Glossary : — Lye's Anglo- 
Saxon Lexicon, Boswbrth's Anglo-Saxon Diction- 
ary, Murray's History of European Languages, 
Monboddo on Language, Tooke's Diversions of 
Purley, Junii Etymologicum Anglicanum, Jamie- 
son's Hermes Scythicus, Ingram's Inaugural Lec- 
a5 
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ture and Saxon Chronicle, Turner's History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, Hickes^s Thesaurus, M. Casaubon 
de Lingud Saxonicd, Verstegan's Restitution of de- 
cayed Intelligence, Bosworth's and Rash's Anglo- ) 

Saxon Grammars, &c. 



ESSAY 



IMPORTANCE AND UTILITY 



ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 



J\l O object of research has furnished more ample 
scope for speculation than the origin of Language, 
— a subject that must ever be interesting to " arti- 
culate-speaking " man*. As such, it is not sur- 
prising that it has frequently exercised the patient 
investigation of the historian, and the profound 
reasoning of the philosopher. Yet, in proportion 
as the stores of information and the materials of 
opinion have been augmented, so, it would appear, 
has the range of unauthorized assumption been 
extended, and a wider sphere opened for the un- 
fettered licentiousness of conjecture. As a neces- 
sary result, in order to gratify some cherished pre- 
judice, or to establish some favourite theory, the 

* ftspowai* 3* $v"heb. — Anac. Od. III. fis^oTstrn fyoTotvtu. — 
Horn. II. ,3. 285, et alibi. 
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direct testimony of history has often been disre- 
garded or perverted, — the bounds of probability 
transgressed, — and the subtile web of sophistry 
thrown over evidence otherwise clear and conclu- 
sive. "A great impediment to the science of phi- 
lology," observes Dr. Murray, " has been produced 
by a partial acquaintance with the languages of 
this division of the globe, which has led either to 
inaccurate opinions concerning the origin of speech, 
or to a misapplication of such minute facts as in- 
dividuals occasionally possessed. A student in 
Hebrew seeks only for Hebrew words in every dia- 
lect. The learned Bochart found Phoenician every- 
where. A Celtic philologist derives the European 
languages from his mother tongue. A German 
proceeds on similar principles in his inquiries. 
Others fill their pages with etymologies which are 
constrained and absurd, supported by no evidence 
but the shadow of erudition." Thus, too, in re- 
ference to the fundamental languages of our own 
continent, while some eminent philologists assign 
an Hellenistic origin to the ancient northern dia- 
lects, and find striking illustrations of their views 
in the noble language of Greece ; others, of not 
less illustrious name, reverse the position, and, 
. with equal learning and ingenuity, trace to a hy- 
perborean parentage the classic tongues of South- 
ern Europe. 
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Amidst this conflict of theories and opinions, 
all zealously and learnedly maintained; it appears 
highly probable — and the probability is strength- 
ened, if not the fact established, by the erudite and 
laborious researches of modern scholars — that the 
disputants have thus earnestly contended for mere 
figments of the imagination ; and that the polished 
tongues of Greece and Rome, and the more rude, 
but nervous and expressive, speech of Gothic 
tribes, had all a common origin in some primitive 
language, either partially retained in one glorious 
fragment of the Hebrew, or broken up and lost, 
as a language, at the dispersion of the nations. 

But, be this as it may, and whatever room may 
yet be left, on these points, for the fanciful and 
capricious, yet interesting, speculations of the the- 
orist, there can be little uncertainty as to the ori- 
gin of our own majestic English, now spoken and 
understood from the confines of China to the re- 
motest shores of the great continent of America. 

In the fifth century, successive and successful 
inroads established, in various parts of Britain, 
kindred tribes of Saxons from Giotland or Yut- 
land, and from Anglen in Sleswick, who gradually 
drove back into the remote and less accessible di- 
stricts of the island the ancient possessors of the 
soil, the Cymri and Celtae, and introduced, with a 
new population and language, new manners, laws, 
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and institutions. Their establishment proved per- 
manent, notwithstanding the subsequent conquests 
and partial amalgamations of the Danes and Nor- 
mans, and became the basis of the present great- 
ness of England. For, be it remembered, the 
Saxons were not the rude and barbarous people 
that some have chosen to represent them, but 
" brought with them," as their amiable historian 
testifies, " a superior domestic and moral charac- 
ter, and the rudiments of new political, juridical 
and intellectual blessings. When they had com- 
pleted their conquest, they laid the foundations of 
that national constitution, of that internal polity, 
of those peculiar customs, of that female modesty, 
and of that vigour and direction of mind, to which 
Great Britain owes the social progress which it 
has so eminently acquired." From the bosom of 
this people sprung Alfred, — the noble, the high- 
minded, the patriotic Alfred, — a name dear to lite- 
rature, and more honourably inscribed on the re- 
cords of British history than many more boasted 
names perpetuated only by deeds of conquest and 
bloodshed. 

Had not the task been already accomplished by 
abler hands, it would still have been foreign to the 
objects of this essay to attempt to show how deeply 
we are indebted to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors for 
the foundation of almost all our ecclesiastical and 
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municipal institutions, and " how far the study of 
Anglo-Saxon history and literature is connected 
with the original establishment of our laws, liberty 
and religion." The present inquiry is limited to 
the language of this interesting people, and to its 
important bearing on our vernacular idiom. 

The substitution of the Saxon for the Cimbric, 
or ancient British, appears to have been coeval 
and co-extensive with the subjugation and expul- 
sion of the Britons ; so that, simultaneously with 
the conquests of the Saxons, their language be- 
came, throughout the country, the regular and 
only medium of oral communication. Almost all 
traces of the British disappeared with the fugitives, 
except " a few " topographical and local designa- 
tions which were allowed by the new occupants to 
remain with but little alteration, or which success- 
fully resisted the sweeping inroads of innovation. 

The subsequent settlement of the Danes in 
England made little impression on the language, 
producing only some slight dialectic variations; 
but the Norman invasion ultimately opened the 
way to extensive and important, though still not 
radical changes. The Gallo-Norman indeed, — a 
species of the corrupted dialect of the Latin then 
spoken in France, — though zealously patronized 
by William and his immediate successors, and stu- 
diously maintained at court and amongst the no- 
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bility who had followed in the train of the Con- 
queror, as well as in the administration of the law, 
yielded, at length, to the pressure of popular pre- 
judice, — and the language of the vanquished re- 
assumed its sway. It did not, however, come un- 
scathed from a struggle of three hundred years. 
"A considerable number of French words dis- 
placed the pure Saxon terms," and some slight 
external changes were gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly effected in its grammatical modifica- 
tions. Some effect would, doubtless, also be pro- 
duced by the impulse communicated, during the 
Norman dynasty in England, to a spirit of im- 
provement and advancement, in which the lan- 
guage would necessarily undergo such changes, 
and receive such additions, as were likely to result 
from the more general diffusion of knowledge and 
the cultivation of literature, or as would be required 
by the extended intercourse and increasing wants 
of a people awakening from the slumber of ages. 
Even in the Saxon works produced at the dawn of 
learning under the immortal Alfred, if not more 
immediately subsequent to the introduction of 
Christianity, we observe the occasional adoption 
of words from the Latin, especially of ecclesiasti- 
cal terms, to denote objects or express ideas with 
which their altered circumstances and new profes- 
sion then first made the Saxons acquainted, or for 
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which they had no corresponding or sufficiently 
appropriate designations in their native tongue. 
This innovation, slight as it was, might have an 
ulterior tendency, not fully developed until the 
more extensive incorporation of the Gallo-Norman, 
and an excited spirit of inquiry, thus added their 
weightier influence. 

From the termination of the Norman supremacy 
and the complete amalgamation of the two nations, 
the progress of innovation in the language con- 
tinued, until it produced 

" Chaucer's well of English uodefiled ; " 

from whose age it again underwent a series of ex- 
ternal metamorphoses, by which it was brought to 
its present state of copiousness and perfection, re- 
ceiving, in its career of improvement, rich supplies 
from the never-failing sources of Greek and Roman 
literature, and levying occasional tribute on almost 
every dialect of Europe. Thus, on the firm foun- 
dation of the Anglo-Saxon, with such ornaments 
and appendages as the varying taste or peculiar 
circumstances of succeeding ages supplied, was 
raised the noble superstructure of the modern 
English, of which, as of the magnificent Gothic 
edifices reared by the piety of our ancestors, every 
high-minded Englishman feels justly proud. "And, 
notwithstanding the unworthy complaints that we 
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hear of its instability and fluctuation, perhaps few 
languages have stood the test of so many eventful 
centuries and so many political revolutions, and 
yet have retained so much of their original strength 
and splendour." 

.The Saxon itself was far from being the rude 
and meagre dialect that some have wantonly or 
ignorantly represented it ; but was, in reality, " a 
very copious language, and capable of expressing 
every subject of human thought." For it must 
be borne in mind, in reference to this as well as 
to other early languages, that numbers of words 
have passed into oblivion ; since it is manifest, that 
vocabularies and lexicons, compiled exclusively 
from the few manuscripts that learned industry 
has investigated, could include and embody but a 
small portion of the spoken language of an ancient 
people. Besides this, in the progress of refine- 
ment, Latin or Norman terms were frequently 
adopted, not from the absence or inaptitude of 
equivalent expressions in the popular dialect, but 
from the caprice of taste, or from the preference 
which writers of Norman extraction would still 
naturally and fondly cherish for the scattered frag- 
ments of the language of their fathers. In fact, 
according to an eminent philologist, "instead of 
the" penury of words which is said to distress rude 
nations, every Celtic or German tribe had a greater 
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range of choice in diction than the orators of 
Greece and Rome." 

"From this primeval source, then, we must 
principally trace the character, the idiom, and ori- 
gin of our native tongue ;" and so deeply are we 
indebted to it, that, as Dr. Hickes states in the pre- 
face to his invaluable Thesaurus, of fifty-six words 
of which the Lord's Prayer consists, only three can 
be claimed by the Gallo-Norman ; while the re- 
maining fifty-three are derived immediately from 
the Anglo-Saxon. To which Professor Ingram 
adds, that, even including the doxology, there will 
still be only six words out of seventy-three not ra- 
dically Saxon. The learned Professor then pro- 
ceeds to the more general calculation, that eight 
out of ten, or, at the most moderate computation, 
fifteen words out of twenty, occurring in our writ- 
ten language or colloquial intercourse, are of Saxon 
derivation ; and this, too, notwithstanding the con- 
tinual discovery of new facts in science, and the 
perpetually-recurring changes in the circumstances 
of the times, requiring the perpetual introduction 
of significant terms of designation. The propor- 
tion is still greater in our provincial dialects, in 
which numerous Saxon words and phrases are re- 
tained almost unchanged. 

These statements, as to the proportionate share 
of the Saxon in the composition of our present 
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language, are fully borne out by the best of all 
evidences, — an appeal to facts. The etymological 
analysis of a single passage from almost any of our 
standard writers, would probably be sufficient to 
satisfy the most sceptical ; but Sharon Turner, in 
his admirable history, has entered into an elabo- 
rate exhibition of its correctness by extracts from 
writers of different periods, — from the authorized 
translation of the Bible, whose simple and beauti- 
ful diction, abounding with pure Anglo-Saxonisms, 
no substitution of more elevated terms could im- 
prove, down to the sublimely-mystic phraseology 
of Young, and the inflated style of Dr. Johnson. 

It may be neither uninteresting nor useless to 
inquire briefly into some of the causes of the al- 
most universal neglect of a language which, it thus 
appears, must be regarded as the parent of our 
modern medium of communication, and which en- 
ters so copiously and intimately, not only into the 
verbal constitution of the English, but also into its 
grammatical principles and idiomatic peculiarities. 

One reason that undoubtedly operates most un- 
favourably against the more general diffusion of 
the Anglo-Saxon, is the scarcity and consequent 
enormous expense of published Saxon works, the 
purchase of which would seem to betoken a degree 
of Bibliomanianism of which few are willing to be 
suspected. 
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Another cause may probably be found in its in- 
applicability to the purposes and pursuits of a 
commercial and speculative people, which form so 
powerful an, inducement to the cultivation of the 
modern languages of continental Europe, and, 
sometimes, even of the barbarous jargon of more 
distant and less polished regions. 

The higher importance, too, attached, from a va- 
riety of reasons, to the Greek and Roman classics, 
which are generally regarded as the depositaries 
of all valuable knowledge, and the great end of all 
education, leads, in many instances, to the impres- 
sion that languages less advanced and less perfect 
can possess no attractions and communicate no 
information, to tempt literary curiosity or reward 
the labour of acquisition. 

The limited extent and meagre state of the pub- 
lished literature of the Saxons, also, as contrasted 
with the ample profusion of works in connection 
with some other of the dead, and especially with 
most living languages, and the consequent impres- 
sion of its poverty and contracted application, 
have, doubtless, deterred many scholars and phi- 
lologists, who delight to revel amidst the ever-va- 
rying and ever-advancing charms of modern and 
living literature, from encountering what they are 
thus led to consider the repulsive aspect of an im- 
poverished and faded dialect. 
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Perhaps, however, nothing has contributed more 
to discourage Saxon learning than the absurd but 
long-continued practice of translating Saxon works 
into Latin, and of appending Latin explanations 
to Saxon lexicons and vocabularies. It is, as Pro- 
fessor Ingram shrewdly remarks, to explain obscu- 
rum per obscurius. " The age," he adds, " is too 
indolent and luxurious to submit to the drudgery 
of learning everything through the medium of a 
dead language." Definitions and translations in 
Persic or Sanscrit would be more consistent, as far 
as affinity is concerned, and almost as valuable in 
point of practical utility. No doubt, the plan ori- 
ginated in the notion, apparently entertained at 
one period, of rendering Latin a sort of universal 
janua linguarum, — a notion which condemned the 
hapless student to approach the venerable Hebrew, 
and the noble language of Greece, through a for- 
midable phalanx of barbarous Latinity. The illu- 
sion has passed away, but its blinding influence is 
tacitly exemplified by some, even at the present 
day, in their practice and prejudices. 

With respect to the first cause of the neglect 
and declension of Saxon literature, it is to be re- 
gretted that even its great modern advocates and 
restorers have done so little to mitigate or remove 
the evil. Their labours, worthy of all praise in 
some respects, appear to have not merely an espe- 
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cial, but an almost exclusive reference to the 
learned and wealthy, and are little adapted, either 
by their recondite nature or expensive form, to 
excite the interest, or to meet the wants, when so 
excited, of students and readers in general. 

In reference to the second reason assigned, it 
may be remarked, that even those involved in the 
absorbing vortex of mercantile pursuits, must ad- 
mit the importance and utility, as well as the de- 
sirableness, of a fundamental and correct acquaint- 
ance with their mother tongue, for reasons inde- 
pendent of all selfish and mercenary calculations 
of profit and loss. The period has happily arrived 
when, in all truly respectable circles of society, the 
magnificence of wealth or the splendour of titles 
avails but little, unaccompanied by moral worth 
and intellectual culture. Besides, the acquisition 
of knowledge and the formation of a taste for lite- 
rature, have an important bearing on the delight- 
ful and rational enjoyment of that retirement from 
the cares of business — the otium cum dignitate — 
to which so many anxiously look forward, but 
which, from the defects of early education, or sub- 
sequent neglect of the nobler powers of the mind, 
few are qualified fully to enjoy. 

With regard to the superior attractions of Greek 
and Roman literature, it may not be presumptuous 
to observe, that the study even of those languages 
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is not always prosecuted for their intrinsic excel- 
lence or beauty, or for the inexhaustible stores of 
rich and varied knowledge which they open to in- 
tellectual enjoyment, apart from considerations of 
worldly policy. Their splendid treasures which, 
unlike other treasures, increase and expand the 
more they are rifled, would yet much seldomer 
tempt cupidity, or give energy to zeal, if not made 
the golden key to literary distinctions and emolu- 
ments, and to admission into the lucrative and 
honourable pursuits of professional life. Some- 
times, indeed, they are cultivated almost solely for 
the sake of a better and more critical acquaint- 
ance with our own language, as enabling the stu- 
dent to ascertain, by tracing to their etymons, the 
primary import of the words with which, from 
those sources, it is so copiously enriched. But 
how much more powerfully will this argument 
apply to the Anglo-Saxon, from which, as already 
shown, we derive not only the great preponderance 
of words and phrases in daily and familiar use, 
but also the grammatical structure and idiom of 
our vernacular tongue ! 

In regard to the cause next supposed, it is ma- 
nifest that the contempt and neglect to which the 
Saxon has been most unworthily condemned, are 
the sole reasons of the restricted character of its 
literary resources; for whilst the productions of 
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Greece and Rome have been augmented and en- 
riched from every available source and presented 
in every alluring form, many precious relics of the 
labours of our venerable forefathers have been al- 
lowed to slumber, undisturbed, amidst the dust of 
libraries, or in the obscurity of almost inaccessible 
archives*. Recent movements, however, in the 
Society of Antiquaries, hold out the pleasing hope 
that this deep stain on our national literature will 
be speedily and effectually wiped away. When 
this hope shall be fully realized, either under the 
auspices and patronage of the learned body re-? 
ferred to, or by individual exertion, the skeleton 
from which the refined classical scholar may con- 
temptuously turn away, will expand into a form of 
fair and ample proportions, blooming in renovated 
youth, and rich in all the attributes that claim at- 
tention and respect. Be it remembered too, that, 

* Nihil Anglicano nomine indignius, gentive doctse honestae- 
que turpius opprobrium nullum esse potest, quam, majorum 
codices, antiquitate sua venerandos, mucorem et situm con- 
trahere, aut pulvere foedari, aut blattis rodi, aut carie cor- 
rumpi; aut, quod reip. literariae perinde damnosum esset, 
tanquam malos angelos in aeternis vinculis sub caligine ser- 
vari, aequo animo ferre posse. Quod quidem neque Galli, 
neque Batavi, neque Dani, neque, qui monumentis suis Sueo- 
Gothicis vetustis publicandis ad gloriam sui nominis maxime 
operam dant, Sued tolerare vellent, id ferre, id pati, id sinere 
posse Anglos, qui eruditione, ac ingenio praestant, Anglum 
quidem piget dicere. — Hickess Thesaurus, yol. i. in praefat. 

B 



16 ON THE IMPORTANCE AND UTILITY 

even in its present state, Anglo-Saxon strikingly 
illustrates the interesting subject of the formation 
of language, and therefore "possesses a peculiar 
interest and importance to the philologist, as elu- 
cidating the principles of grammatical science, and 
leading to a philosophical theory of language. ,, 

The last cause suggested has less force at the 
present day than at any former period, as the de- 
velopement of more rational views has, in a great 
measure, exploded the absurdity. Still, it is par- 
tially retained ; but, probably, not so much from 
any impression of its superiority or convenience, 
as for the benefit of continental scholars, by whom, 
it may be observed, Anglo-Saxon has been much 
more extensively and successfully cultivated than 
by those on whom it has far more legitimate and 
powerful claims. Yet, hitherto, much less -has 
been accomplished through the direct medium ef 
our own tongue than the importance of the sub- 
ject demands ; and even the long-promised Saxon- 
English lexicon of Dr. Bosworth has been, until 
very recently, a desideratum. 

It is truly surprising then, that, notwithstanding 
its manifest importance and the strongly-expressed 
convictions of some of our ablest philologists as to 
its utility and necessity, Anglo-Saxon has not long 
formed an established and regular study in our 
schools, and an essential part of a liberal educa- 
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tion. If merely studied collaterally with the prin- 
ciples of English Grammar, it would be found pro- 
ductive of important benefit, in throwing a clear 
and unequivocal light on many grammatical and 
etymological points which the most diligent appeal 
to all the stores of classical learning would leave 
in darkness. It is indeed to be regretted, that al- 
most every English grammar adapted to element- 
ary instruction, is established, not on the true 
basis of the Anglo-Saxon, but on a foundation 
with which the English language has little radical 
affinity, and which the searching process of critical 
investigation thoroughly undermines, to the great 
detriment of the noble superstructure. Professor 
Ingram goes so far as to assert, that « a few hours 
attentively dedicated to Saxon literature, will be 
sufficient to overthrow the authority of every dic- 
tionary and grammar of the English language that 
has been hitherto published." And though the 
more recent appearance of several elaborate and 
admirable grammars requires this assertion to be 
received now with some modification, it is still too 
true, especially in reference to the grammars most 
generally adopted in schools. 

The writer cannot conclude this hasty and im- 
perfect view and vindication of the Saxon tongue, 
— hasty from the pressure of sterner duties, and 
imperfect from the limits it was necessary to pre- 
b2 
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scribe, — without expressing a hope that his hum- 
ble labours may induce, at least, a few students to 
enter on a path in which, though the traveller can- 
not repose beneath the olive and the vine, he may 
gather fruits still more pleasing to an English eye 
and more grateful to an English palate. 
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NATALE 

S. GREGORII PAPiE. 



GREGORIUS re halja Papa enjlipcepe J?eobe 
TCpop tol on Jupum anbpeajiban baeje «pfcep maen- 
i^pealbum jebeoppum j halgum jecnypbnyppum 
Dobep pice jepa&hjlice apeah :• J>e lp pihthce 6n- 
jhpcepe $eobe Kpoptol. pop"San J?e he )mph hip 
paebe 3 p anbe ujr ppam beoplep bijjenjum aat-bpaeb. 
3 to Dobep jeleapan jebijbe :• GDanige hahje^bec 
cy'Sa'S hip maepan bpohtnunje 3 hip hahj lip. 3 
eac lptopia Snjlopum J?a J>e JElppeb cynmj op le- 
ben on Gnjhpc apenb :• 8eo boc pppecS genoh 
j-pufcehce be Jnppum haljum pepe :• Nu pille pe 
J>eah pum-'Sinj pcoptlice eop be him bepeccan- 
pop$an )>e peo popepaebe boc nip eop eallum cu*S. 
J?eah )>e heo on Gnjlipc apenb lp :• Bep eabij Papa 
Dpejopiup pa&p op aej?elpe maejSe 3 op eappaepte 
acenneb:- Romampce pitan prepon hij % majop. hip 
paebep hatteDopbianup. j Felix pe eappaepta papa 
paep hip ppta paebep :• fre paep ppa ppa pe cpaebon* 
pop populbe aej?elbopen :• Sc he opepptah hip 
ae)?elbopenypp mib halpim )?eapum -j mib jobum 
peopcum jejlenbe :• Irpejopiup lp jpecipc nama 
b3 
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F e J7 e jS on l^benum jepeopbe Vijilandup. J?«c 
if on Gnjhpce pacolpe :• J)e p«r TVffi e P^ol on 
jobep bebobum J>a J>a he pylp hepijenbhce leopobe- 
3 he pacolhce ymb manejpa ]?eoba freappa hojobe- 
3 heom hpep paej jeppucelobe :• J)e paep ppam 
cilbhabe on bochcum lajium jecyb. 3 he on J?*pe 
lajie ppa jepaehjhce J>eah f on ealpe Romana by- 
pij naep nan hip gekca jejrohc :• J>e jecneopblaehce 
»ptep pipjia lapeopa jebypnunja. 3 n«p popjycel 
ac jepaepcnobe hip lape on paepc-hapelum jemynbe. 
he hlob mib Jmppcijum bpeopce J?a pleopenban lape 
'pe he epc aepcep Fyppfce mib hunij ppecpe }?pohce 
Jraephce bealcobe :• On jeonjhcum jeapum J?a )>a 
hij^ jeopi* «ptep jecynbe populb Junj lupan 
pceolbe- J?a ongan he hme pylpne to jobe ;e$eoban 
3 co eflle Jraep upkcan lipep mib eallura jepilnunjum 
opftian :• pitobhce aeptep hip paebep popflprSe he 
apaepbe pix munuclip on Sicihan-lanbe* 3 Jraec 
peopofte binnon Romana bypij gecimbpobe* on 
}>am he pylp pejohce unbep abbobep haepum bpohc- 
nobe :• Da peopon mynptpu he jejlenbe mib hip 
ajenum* 3 jenihcpumlice Co baejhpaemlice bijleo- 
pan jejobobe:. Done opepeacan hip aehta he 
appenbeon jobep}>eappum. 3 ealle hip 8?5elbopen- 
nyjye co heoponlicum pulbpe apenbe :• |>e eobe 
ap hip jecyppebnyppe jeonb Romana buph mib 
psellenum pplum • 3 pcinenbum jymmum, "j peabum 
jolb ppatepobe :• ffc aeptep hip jecyppebnyppe he 
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f enobe jobep f eappum ^ hine rylpe feappa mib pa- 
cum paepelpe bep anjen :• Spa pulppemeblice he 
bpohenobe on anjynne hip jecyppebnyppe ppa f he 
miht fa iu beon jecealb on pulppemebpa haljena 
jeceal :• J>e lupobe pophaepebnyppe on mettum 3 
on bjiynce. 3 on paecean* *} on punbpijum jebe- 
bum* fepto eacan he fpopobe pinjallice untpum- 
nyppe* 3 ppa he ptiflhcop mib anbpeapbum untpum- 
n^ppum oppefce paep ppa he jeopnpulhcop f aep ecan 
hpep jepilnobe. fa unbepjeat pe papa f e on fam 
timan f «t apoptollice paetl jepec hu pe eabije Irpe- 
jopiup on halpim maejnum feonbe paep- 3 he fa 
hine jenam op f aepe munuclicepe bpohtnunje 3 
him to Fylpt jepet on biaconhabe je-enbe-byjibne :• 
Da jelamp hit set pumum paele. ppa ppa hyt poji 
opt be 1 ?- fast Gnjlipce cySmen bpohton heojia 
pape to Romana-bypij- 3 Irpejopiup eobe be f aepe 
ptp»t to fam Gnjhpcum mannum heopa finj 
pceapijeobe :• Da jepeah he betpuxt fam papum 
cypecmhtap jepecte. fa paepon hpitep hchaman 3 
paejpep anbphtan men* 3 a?Sehce jepeaxobe:. 
Iijiejopaup fa bebeolb f aepa cnapena plite 3 beppan 
op hpilcejie Seobe hi jebpohte paepon* fa paebe 
him man f hi op Gnjla lanbe paepon 3 f f ajia f eobe 
mennipc ppa phtij paepe :• 6pt fa Ijpejopmp be- 
ppan hpae"Sep faeplanbeppolc Cpipten paepe fe hae- 
$ene; him man paebe f hi heeftene paepon* Irpe- 
jopiup fa op mepeapbpe heoptan lanjpume pcce- 
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tunje teah 3 cpaeS. J?ae la pa- f jrpa paejpep bipep 
men pynbon J>am ppeaptan beople unbep-$eobbe :• 
Gpt J>a Dpejopiup beppan hu J?aepe J>eobe nama 
paepe J?e hi opcumon* him paep jeanbpypb Jraec hi 
Snjle jenemnbe pejion :• Da cparf* he pihtlice hi 
pynbon Snjle jehatene. popftan J?e hi 6njla phhte 
habba'S* "} ppilcum jebapena'S J?aec hi on heoponuni 
Gnjla jepepon beon :• Iryt }>a Dpejopiup beppan 
hu )>aepe pcype nama paepe J?e J?a cnapan op alaebbe 
paepon- him man paebe $ J?e pcipmen pa&pon Deipi 
jehatene :• Dpejopiup anbpypbe. J?ael hi pynbon 
Deipi jehatene* pop'Sam )>e hi pynb ppam gpaman 
jenepobe 3 to Cpiptep milbheoptneppe jecyjebe :• 
Dyt }?a he beppan hu lp )>aepe pcipe cyninj gehaten • 
him pep jeanbppapob ^ pe cyninj XJlle jehaten 
paepe :• frpast J>a Dpejopiup jumenobe mib hip 
popbum to J?am naman* 3 opart* • hit jebapenafl f 
alleluia py jepunjen on )>am lanbe to lope )>aep XJl- 
mihtijan pcyppenbep :• Dpejopiup J?a eobe to J>am 
papam )>aep apoptohcan petlep- 3 hine baeb. f he 
ffnjelcynne pume lapeopap apenbe pe hi to Cpipte 
jebijboii mib Dobep pultume. 3 cpaeft. f he jylp 
jeape paepe* f peopc to jeppemmenne- jyp hit }?am 
papam ppa jehcobe:- Da ne miht pe papa f 
je'Sapan- J?eah pe he ealh polbe* pop'San pe Ro- 
mampcan ceaptpe gepapan nolbon jeftapan f ppa 
jetojen man 3 ppa jeBunjen lapeop J>a buph eal- 
lunja poplete. 3 ppa pyplene ppaecpfte jename :s 
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»/Cptep ]npum jelamp J>aet mycel man-cpealm be- 
com opep )wpe Romanipcpe leobe. 3 aepept pone 
papam Pelajium jejrob ^ buton ylbmje hine 
abybbe :• J?itobkce aeptep )>aep papam je-enbunje 
j*pa micel cpaelm jepeapft }>aep polcep }>at jehpaep 
jrobon apeptehup jeonb J?a buph buton bujijen- 
buni- }?a ne miht ppa }>eah peo Romana buph bu- 
ton Papam puman :• 5Cc ealle j> pole )>one eabijan 
Dpejopium to J?a&pe jejnnofte anmobhee jeceap • 
J>eah )>e he mib eallum maejnum prSejujenbe prepe ;• 
I/pegopiup J?a penb aenne piptol to )>am Capepe 
GDaupicmm pe paep hip paebepa- 3 hme halpobe 3 
mycelum baeb. f he naappe }?am polce ne jeSapobe 
f he mib J?aep pupftmyntep pulbpe jeupepob paepe* 
pop'San J?e he onbpeb f he Jniph )>one micclan hab 
on populblicum pulbpe J?e he asp apeapp aet pumum 
paele bepaeht pupbe :* ffc }?a&p Capepep heah je- 
peca Iiepmanup jelaehte J?one piptol 3 hine to-taep. 
3 pi3j?an cybbe J>am Capepe )>aet eall J?at pole Dpe- 
jopium to papam jecopen haepbe :• GDaupicmp ]?a 
pe Capepe JjaepDobe J>ancobe. 3 hme habian haet :• 
JJpaet )>a Dpejopiup pleamep cepte. j on bimho- 
pan aet-lutobe :• 5Cc hme men jelaehte. 3 teah to 
Petpep cipcan J>*t he J?ep to papam jehaljob 
pupbe :• Dpejopiup )>a rep hip habunge f Roma- 
nipc pole pop J?am onpijenbum cpealm J?yj*um pop- 
bum hi to behpeoppunje tihte. ODine jebpo'Spa 
J?a leopeptan. up jebapenaS f pe Erobep ppinjle )>e 
b 5 
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pe on «p topeapbe onbjieaban pceolbon* f pe hujiu 
nu anbpeajibe 3 apanbobe onbpeabon :• Ireopemje 
up upe paepnyppe inpaep poftpe jecyppebnyppe- 3 f 
pice J>e pe SpopiaS to bpece upe heoptan heapb- 
nyppe :• 6pne nu J>ip pole ip mib ppupbe Jraep heo- 
ponhcan jpaman opplajen. 3 jehpylce aenhpeje 
pynb mib paephcum plyhtum apepte :• Ne peo abl 
)>am bea$e ne pope-pfcaepft. ac je jepeofl f pe ylca 
beaS Jraepe able poppabaS :• 8e jeplajena br8 mib 
beaSe jejpipen aep ]?an pe he fco heopunjum poSpe 
be hpeopunje jecyppan maeje :• J>ojia*8 pop py 
hpyle pe becume aet-popan jepyhSe psey ptpeccan 
beman pe pe ne mseg jwt ypel bepepan ]?e he jeppe- 
mobe :• Irehpylce eopS bujijenbe pynb aefc-bpobene. 
3 heopa hup ptanbaS apepte :• Faebepap 3 mobbpu 
beptanbaS heopa beapnephc. 3 heopa yppnumman 
heom pylpum fco poppypbe pope-pta&ppaS :• Uton 
eopnopthce pleon fco heopunje po'Spe baebbote pa. 
hpile pe pe mo ton- aep pam pe pe paepkee pleje up 
aptpecce :• Ufcon jemunan ppa hpaefc ppa pe bpeli- 
jenbe ajylfcon. "3 ufcon mib pope jepifcnian f J?«t 
pe manpullice abpujon :• Ucon poppabian Lobep 
anpyne on anbefcnyppe ppa ppa pe piteja up manaS* 
Ufcon ahebban upe heoptan mibhanbum to Dobe. 
J>«t ip f pe pceolon J>a jecnypbnyppe upe bene mib 
jeapnunje jobep peopcep up-apaepan :• J)e pop- 
jipaS fcpupan upe pophtunje pe pe )mph hip pi- 
tegan clypaS- Nelle ic )>«p pmpullan beaS. ac ic 
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pille f he jecyppe } hbbe :• Ne op-tpupije nail 
man hine pylpne pop hip pynna mycelnyppe- pitob- 
lice J?a ealban jylcap Nmiueipcpe peobe )?peopa ba- 
ja behpeoppunge hy abylejobe :• y pe jecyppeba 
pcea)>a on hip beaSep cpyiSe ];aep ecan hpep mebe 
jeapnobe :• Uton apenban upe heoptan to Dobe. 
hpaeblice by*8 pe bema to ujium benum jebijeb. 
pp pe ppam upum J>pypnyppum beoS jepihtleaht :• 
Uton ptanban mib gemahhcum popum onjean )?am 
onpjenbum ppupbe ppa miclep bomep :• SoSkce je- 
mahnypp lp )>am poSan beman jecpeme- )>eah }>e 
heo mannum unj?ancpyp3e py. popSatfSe pe «p- 
pepta 3 pe milbheopta Dob pill f pe mib jemah- 
licum benum hip milbheoptnyppe opgan* } he nelle 
ppa miclum j-pa pe jeeapniaft up jeyppian :• Be 
)?ipum he cpaffS Jmph hip pitegan* Dypa me on 
baeje )?inpe jebpepebnyppe 3 ic pille pe ahpaebban 
3 J?u maeppapt me :• Dob pylp lp hip jepita f he 
miltpian pille him to clypienbum* pe pe manaS f 
pe him to clypian pceolon :• Fop J?i mine jebpo- 
8pu pa leopoptan. uton jecuman on )?am peop$an 
baeje Jnppepe pucan on aepne mopijen •} mib ept- 
pullum mobe 3 teapan pinjan peoponpealbe Leta- 
niap )>»t pe ptpeca bema up jeapije )>onne he je- 
pyhS f pe pylp upe jyltap ppeca'S :• 6opnopthce 
pa, J?a peo micele meniju aejSep je ppeopt-habep 
je munuc-habep menn -j pat leapebe pole aeptep 
)>»p eabijan Iipejopiup haepe on J?one pobnep-baej 
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to J?on peoponpealbum Letamum jecomen. to 
J?am ppy$e apebbe pe pope-paebe cpealm- f hunb 
eahtatij manna on }?aene anpe tibe peallenbe op hpe 
jepiton. )>a hpyle J^e j?aet pole J?a Letamap panj :• 
Re pe hal;a pacepb ne jeppac ^ pole to mannijen- 
ne f hi J?aepe bene ne jeppicon o% f Dobep milt- 
punj )>one peftan cpealm jeptilbe :• frpaet |?a Dpe- 
jopiup pySBan he papanhab unbeppenj. jemunb 
hp*t he jepypn Gnjeleynne jemynte 3 )>aep pihte 
f luptyme peopc jeppemebe :• J)e natephpon ne 
mihte )>one Romampcan bipceop-ptol eallunje pop- 
laetari :• ?Cc he apenbe oSpe aepenbpacan* je- 
^Sunjene I/obep )?eopap to }>ipum ljlanbe. 3 he pylp 
micclum mib hip benum 3 tihtmjum pylpte Jraet 
|>aepa aepenbpaca bobunje pop'Sjenje 3 I/obe 
paeptm-baepe pypbe :• Daepa aepenbpacena naman 
pynbjjupjecijebe. ffjuptinup. CDelhtup. Laupen- 
tiup. Petpup. Johannep. Juptup:- Baep lapeopap 
apenbe pe eabija papa Epejopiup mib manijum 
o$pum munecum to TCnjelcynne. 3 hi Jnpum pop- 
bum to J?aepe pape tihte. Ne beon je apyphte J?uph 
jeppmc J?aep lanjpumep papelbep o)r3e )>uph ypelpe 
manna ymbepppaece. ac mib ealpe anpa&bneppe 3 
pylme J?aepe poflan lupe J?ap onpinnenan ftmj Jmph 
Irobep pultume jeppemmaft. 3 pite je f eopep 
mebe on J>am ecum ebleane ppa micle mape br$ . 
ppa micelum ppa je mape pop Dobep pillan ppinc- 
a$ > DehyppumiaB eabmobhee on eallum Jnnjum 
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TCpipfcme )>one J?e pe eop to ealbpe jepetton :• |>ir 
ppemaB eopjium paplum ppa hpaet ppa je be hip 
mynejunje jepyllaS :• 8e ealmihtija Dob Jmph 
hip ppe eop jepcylbe. 3 je-unne me f ic mage eop- 
jiep jeppincep paeptm on J?am ecan ebleane jepeon- 
ppa f ic beo jemec painob on blippa eoppep eblea- 
nep :• Deah J?e ic mib eop ppincan ne maeje pop$an 
J>e ic pille ppincan :• ffjuptinup }?a mib hip jepe- 
pum ^ pynb jepehce peopeptij \e pepbon be I/pe- 
jopiep haepe 0*8 \>&t hi becomon gepunbpulhce to 
Jnpum ljlanbe:- On )?am bajum pixobe »/Cj?el- 
bypiht cynmj on Cantpapabypij. 3 hip pice paep 
apcpeht ppam micclan ea ftumbpe oS puS pre :• 
Kguptmup hrepbe jenummen pealhptobap on Fpan- 
cena pice ppa ppa Dpejopiup him bebeab. 3 he 
}mph J>aejia pealhptoba mu"S J?ara cynmje 3 hip leobe 
Dobep popb bobobe- hu pe milbheopta hrelenb 
mib hip ajenpe J?popunje J?ipne pcylbijan mibban- 
eapbe alypbe 3 geleappullum mannum heopona picep 
mprep jeopenobe :• Da anbpypb pe cyninj &pe\- 
bpiht Sjuptine 3 cpreft. f he paejepe popb 3 be- 
hat him cybbe 3 cpaeS. J?«t he ne mihfce ppa hpreb- 
lice J?one ealban gepunan ]?e he mib JCnjelcynne 
heolb poplaetan :• Cpa?S f he mopte ppeolice )?a 
heoponhcan lape hip leobe bobian 3 f he him 3 hip 
jepepum bijleopan ]?eman polbe. "3 popjeap him 
}>a pununje on Eantpapa bypij peo paep eallep hip 
picep heopob buph :• Onjan J?a Sujuptinup mib 
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hij % munecum to je-epenlecanne JjaepaTCpoptola lip 
mib pnjaluni jebebum* 3 paeccan- 3 paeptnum 
Iiobe )>eopijenbe. 3 lipep pojib ];am )>e hi mihton 
bobijenbe- ealle mibban-eapblice J?inj ppa ppa ael- 
pperoebe pojihojijenbe- J?a ];inj ana J?e hi to bij- 
leopan behopobon unbejiponbe. be )>am J?e hi taeh- 
ton pylpe lybbenbe • 3 pop J?aejie poSpeeptnyppe lupe • 
J>e hi bobebon jeajipu paepon ehtnyppe to "Sohjen- 
ne ^ beaft ppeltan jip hi "Soppton :• ftpaet J?a je- 
lypbon pop pel maenija 3 on Irobep naman jepul- 
lobe pupbon • punbpijenbe faepe bylepitnyppe heopa 
unpceaSije hpep. 3 ppetnyppe heopa heoponhcan 
lape :• Da «t nextan jeluptpullobe )?am cyninje 
,/€>}>elbyfiiht heopa claen hpe 3 heopa pinpume be- 
hat. "Sa po"Slice popbon nub mamgurn tacnum je- 
peSebe 3 he J>a jelypenbe peap*S jepullobe. 3 mi- 
celum )>a Cpiptenam jeappup'Sobe. 3 ppa ppaheo- 
ponlice ceaptep gepapan lupobe :• Nolbe pe J?eah 
naenne to Cpiptenbome geneabian* popSan *Se he op 
axobe set J?am lapeopam hip haelc f Cpijtep J>eop- 
bom ne pceol beon jeneabob. ac pylp pyllep :• On- 
junnon }>a baeghpamkce pop pel menije epptan to 
jehypenne J>a haljan bobunje. 3 poplaetan heopa 
harftenpcype- 3 heo pylpe jeSeobban to Cpiptep 
jelajmnje on hine jelypenbe:- Betpeox )>ipum 
jepenbe JCujuptinup opep pae to J?am Spcebipceop 
Gthepium opffpela. 3 hehine jehabobe ff njelcyn 
to ffpcebipceop ppa ppa him Iipejopiup aep jepip- 
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pobe :• Sujuptmup J?a jehabob cypbe to hip bi- 
pceopptole 3 apenbe aepenbpacan to Rome- 3 cybbe 
J>am eabijan Irpegopie J>aefc ffnjelcyn Cpiptenbom 
unbeppenj. 3 he eac mib jeppitum pela Sinjan be- 
ppan* hu him to bjiohtnijenbe peape betpeox J?am 
mjhpoppenum poke :• J)paet J*a Irpejopiup micel- 
um I/obe J?ancobe mib blippijenbum mobe $ 5Cn- 
jelcynne ppa gelumpen peep, ppa ppa he pylp jeopn- 
hce jepilnobe:- Snb penbe onjean aepenbpacan 
to j^am jeleapullum cyninje »/6j?elbpihte mib je- 
ppitum. 3 maemgpealbum lacum- *] oJ?pe jeppite 
to ffupiptme. mib anbppapum ealpa )?aepa Jnnja 
)?e he hi beppan* 3 hme eac Jnpum popbum ma- 
nobe. Bpoftop mm pe leopepta ic pat j> pe eal- 
mihtija pela punbpa Jmph J>e J?aepa )?eoba J?e he 
jeceap jepputelai*. J>aep J?u miht bhppan^ eac on- 
bpaeban :• Du,miht blippian jepiplice f J?aepe )?e- 
obe papl Jmph ]?a yttpan punbpe beo^ jetojene to 
J>aepe incunban jipe :• Onbpaeb J?e ppa |*eah f Jnn 
mob ne beo ahapen mib bypptijneppe on |;am tac- 
num J?e Dob )?uph pe geppema'S. 3 }?u Ration on 
ibelum pulbpe bepealle pi]?innan* )?anon J?e Jm prS- 
utan on pupflmynte ahapen bipt :• Irpejopmp 
apenbe eac ffujuptme halite lac on maeppe peapum 
3 on bocum. 3 J>sepa apoptola. 3 maptipa peli- 
quiap pamob. 3 bebeab f hip aeptepjenjap pymle 
f J?«t palhum 3 }>one epcehabe aet J?am Xpoptoh- 
can pettle Romanipcpe jelaSunjepeccan pceolbon :. 
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TCugupcmup jejr etce aepceji Jnp um bipceopap op hip 
jepepum on jehpilcum bupjum on Gnjla )>eobe. 
3 hi on Dobep jeleapan )>eonbe Jmjih punebon 0$ 
)np um baegSephcum baeje :• 8e eabija Irpejopiup 
gebihce mamga hahje cjiaht bee. 3 mib micelpe 
jecneopbnyppe Dobep pole to )?am ecan lipe jepip- 
pobe. 3 pela punbjia on hip lipe jepophce. 3 pulb~ 
oppullice J?aep papan peclep gepeolb xm jeap. 3 pix 
inon'Sap. *3 cen bajap- 3 prSan on J>ypum bsege 
jepac co ]*am ecan petle heoponan picep on J?am 
be leopvS mib Dobe XJlmihtijum a butan enbe :• 
ffmen :* 



VARIOUS READINGS OF THE JUNIAN MS. 

OF THE HOMILY IN THE BODLEIAN 

LIBRARY. 

GREGORIUS SE HALGA PAPA, in capitals. 



P. 19. linel. peobe 

6. p«b. 

7. maneje. 

8. halite. 

10. apenbe. 

11. thjjum. 

12. fmj. 

12. fceoptlice. 
12. gepeccan. 

14. ry. 

14. eabija. 



P. 19.1.20. bopennypje. 

21. jejlenjbe. 
P. 20. 1. 2. j-pype. 

4. ymbe. 

5. pe£. 

11. plopenban. 

14. jeojofc. 

15. gepeoban. 
20. pejolhce. 

22. b&gpamh- 

cum. 



VARIOUS READINGS. 
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P. 20. 1.27. Sfrlum. 


P. 22. 1.1 6. jamenobe. 


28. geppattepob. 


17. cp*j>. 


P. 21. 1.1. himpylp. 


20. papan. 


3. anjmne. 


24. mihte. 


4. mihte. 


25. eall. 


5. get&le. 


25. poppan. 


6. j^nbpijum. 


26. ceaptep. 


7. D«pto. 


27. gepungen. 


9. oppet. 


28. pp«cpt$. 


11. apoptolice 


P. 23. 1.3. papan. 


feci jepaet. 


4. papan. 


11. eabiga. 


5. cpealm. 


14. sepflpte je- 


7. mihte. 


pette. 


8. papan. 


16. cyppmen. 


8. eall. 


19. betpux. 


9. jepmcfce. 


21. apelice. 


10. pipepijenbe. 


23. hp^lcepe. 


11. penbe. 


23. yeobe. 


13. micclum. 


26. hp»J>ep. 


13. jepapobe. 


27. h»j>en. 


18. gepeua. 


28. mnepeapbpe. 


19. pa&t /or pat 


P. 22. 1. 2. peobbe. 


20. papan. 


4. opcomon. 


21. het. 


5. jenemebe. 


22. bimhopon. 


5. Rihtlice. 


23. man. 


6* plite. 


24. pap to pa- 


10. p«t pa pcip- 


pan. 


menn. 


26. pomanipce. 


10. bepe. 


26. cpealme. 


11. rfnb- 


28. leopopton. 


15. p«f. 


P. 24. 1. 1. onbpebon. 
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VARIOUS READINGS. 



P. 24. 1. 4. J>popia«. 


P. 26. 1.1 2. poplwton. 


9. popjiaba)>. 


15. aepenbpa- 


11. behpeop- 


cena. • 


pin£e. 


16. pupbe. 


11. poppi. 


18. Dap. 


12. jtpecan. 


19. manegum. 


16. beapna. 


22. lanjpuman 


16. yppenuman. 


paepelbep 


19. J>an..p«pbca. 


oflfce. 


27. FopsypS. 


23. anpafrbnyppe. 


P. 25. 1. 4. jecjppebe. 


26. meb. 


5. beajwp cpybe. 


26. miccle. 


8. jepihtla&hte. 


27. micclum. 


11. gemahnyf. 


P. 27. 1. 1. au£uptme. 


13. appa&jra. 


3. a&lmihtiga. 


13. pile. 


4. mote. 


17. ahpebben. 


6. gemett. 


21. gebpoftpapa 


6. blijye. 


leopejran. 


9. pepben. 


22. mepigen. 


13. mycclan. 


23. teapum. 


14. augujtmup. 


25. fylpe. 


14. genumen. 


26. miccle. 


17. milbheopta. 


28. Spejopier. 


18. J>ypie. 


P. 26. 1. 1 . gecomon. 


20. ... anbpypbe 


2. popepa&ba. 


21. au^uptine ~] 


5, 6. manigene. 


cp»J>. 


7. pepan. 


22. cpa&p. 


8. pyftpan. 


P. 28. 1.1. jeepenlse- 


8. jemunbe. 


cenne. 


9. anjelcynne. 


2. ps&ptenum. 


10. jeppemobe. 


8. seappe. 



VARIOUS READINGS. 
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P. 28. 1. 8. Jjobjenne. * 


P. 29. 1. 2. bipcopptole. 


9. bea)>e. 


3. angelcjmn. 


9. 3YF. 


4. pmga. 


10. msenige. 


5. p«pe. 


12. unfca&Sj>ijef. 


6. micclum. 


14. iEpelbipibte. 


8. Anjolcynne. 


14. cla&ne bp. 


9. penbe ept. 


15. pupbon ... 


10. geleappum. 


manegum. 


11. £eppitu. 


16, 17. gepullob anb 


14. a&lmintiga. 


micclum )>a 


15. 8e. 


cpijxenan. 


15. ]>»pe peobe. 


17. £eappup}rc>be. 


17. onbp«bon. 


18. Nolbeppa. 


18. papla. 


20. lapeopum. 


18. punbpa. 


21. fceal. 


19. zfte. 


22. epjton. 


20. bypptisnfrpe. 


23. popleeon . . . 


21. Su. 


24. ha&pen fcype. 


22. piftmnan. 


24. gepeobban. 


22. Su. 


26. Apcebipceope. 


26, 27. jumble.. fone 


27. on apela, in 


pallium. 


margin. 


27. epcehab. 


27, 28. Anjelcynne 


28. pefcle. 


co epcebif- 


P. 30. 1. 4. b«s}> eplicum. 


ceope. 


9. pyfcpan. 
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EXTRACT FROM KING ALFRED'S TRANS- 
LATION OF BEDE'S ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 

Nip up ]?oiine pe hhpa to pojippijienne ]>e be |?am 
eabijan Ifjiejojue jmjih ylbjia manna pejene to 
uj* becom. poji hpylcum intinjaii he monab paejie 
f he ppa jeopnpulle jymenne bybe ymb $a haela 
une ]?eobe. pecjea]? hi f pume baeje ]?iben nipan 
come cype-men a op Bjiytene. 3 momj cepe Jnnj 
to ceap-ptope bpohte- 3 eac monige coman to 
bycjeanne ]?a j?ing :• Da jelamp hit f Ifjiegojiiuf 
betpyh o|?ne eac }>ybeji com. 3 |?a jepeah betpih 
o)?eji ]nnj cepe-cnihtap )?aeji jepette paejion hpitep 
hchoman 3 paejepep anbplitan men- *} ae]?elice je- 
peaxe. |?a he |?a hi jepeah 3 beheolb- J?a pjiaegin he 
op hpylcum lanbe o]?]?e op hpylcejie |?eobe hi bjiohce 
paejion. paebe him man f hi op Bjieotene ealonbe 
bjiohte paejion. 3 ]?aep ealonbep bijenjan ppylcjie 
anpyne men paejion. ept he pjiejn hpaej?en J>a ylcan 
lanb leobe Cjuptene paejion. |?e hi |?a jyt on hae- 
)>ennyppe jebpolum lipban b :. Ep' him mon to j 
paebe. $ hi J?a gyt hae]?ene paejion. 3 he ]>a op inne-' 
peajibjie heojitan ppi)?e ppojiete 3 )mp cp*. Pala 
pa f ip pajihc f ppa paejeji peojih. 3 ppa leohtep 
■jplitan men pceolan ajan 3 bepittan )>yptjia ealbop :• 

a jopmen, MS. Ben. 

b on hae>enna gilbum hjrdon, Ben. 
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6pt he Fjiaejn hpaet peo |?eob nemneb paepe |?e hi 
op-coman* |?a anbppapebe him mon j? hi Gnjle 
nembe paepon. cpae)> he- Pel ^ ppa maej. pop]?on 
enjlelice anpynehi habba]?. 3 eac ppylce jebapenaj* 
f hi enjla epenyppepeapbap on heopomim pm :• Da 
jyt he pup]?op ppaejn. 3 cpae]?. hpaet hatte peo 
maeg]> J?e J?ap cnihtap hibeji op jelaebbe paepon . |?a 
^ppapebe him mon 3 cpae)>. j? hi Dene nembe pae- 
jion :• Cp^ he. pel j> lp cpeben Dene (be ina eputi. c ) 
hi pculan beon op jobep yppe abjiobene. 3 to 
Cpiptep milbheoptneppe jecyjbe. |?a jyt he acpabe 
hpaec heopa cyninj haten paejie. } him mon }ppa- 
jiebe y cy 9 > f he ^Glle haten paepe. 3 |?a pleojebe 
he mib hip popbum to )>am naman } cpaeft. Alle- 
luia, f jebapenaft f fee Irobep lop upep pcyppenbep 
on J>am baelum punjen p. 3 he |?a pona eobe to 
J>am B'. 3 to J>am Papan )>aep JCpojtohcan petlep. 
pop)?an he pylpa fta jyt ne paep B'. jepopben. baeb 
hme f he Snjel |>eobe on Bpeotene on-penbe 
hpylce huju lajieopap. f ftuph $a hi to Cpipte je- 
cypbe beon mihton. 3 op' f he pylpa jeajio paejie 
mib Irobep pultume f paeojic to jepjiemmanne. 
jip J>am Spoptohcan Papan f hcobe. } f hip pilla 
paepe. } hip lypnejye :• Da ne polbe pe Papa f je- 
j?apijean ne d )>a buphpape )>on ma. f ppa ae]?ele pep 
•j ppa jej?unjen. 3 ppa jelaepeb. ppa peop ppam him 

c de ird eruti. d jejajrian, MS. Cot. 
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jepite :• 2Cc he pona hjia]?e ]?*p |?e he bipcop je- 
pojiben e paej*. f he jepjiemebe j) peojicj? he lange 
pdnabe f . j J?a haljan lajieopap hibep onpenbe. J>e 
pe «ji bepojian p«bonS. 3 he Sep' Dpejojiiup mib 
hip tpymnyppum 3 mib hip jebebum paep jepultu- 
mienbe f heojia lap paepe p«ptmbepenbe to Dobep 
pillan 3 to paebe ffnjel-cynne :• 

e jehaljobe, Ben. f aeji pilnobe, Ben. 

8 nemnebon, Ben. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SAXON CHRONICLE. 
(Dr. Ingram's Edition.) 



a.d. 560. freji pen; v€j?elbniht to Cantpana pice. 
3 heolb hit liii. pintjia :• On hip bapim penbe j-e 
halja papa I/jiejojuup up pulluht* f pap on )>am 
tpam t JquttijoSan jeajie hip jucep :• 

a.d. 592. freji I/jiejojuup penj to papbome on 
Rome:* 

a.d. 596. freji I/pejopiup papa penbe to Bpe- 
tene Aujuptmum mib pel monegum munecum* $a 
Dobep pojib */€njla J?eobe jobppellian :• 

a.d. 597. Kieji com Sujuptmup 3 hip jepepan 
to Gnjla-lanbe :• 

a.d. 601. freji penbe Ifjiejoniup pe papa 5u- 
guptme Xjicebipceope pallium on Bpytene. 3 pel 
monije jobcunbe lajieopap him to pultume :• 

a.d. 604. frejiSjuptmup jehaljob n.bipcopap. 
GDelhtum 3 I upturn. GDelhtum he penbe to bobi- 
anne 6apt-8eaxum pulluht. ^ >/€)>elbynht jepealbe 
ODelhte bipcop-petl on Lunbenpic* 3 Iupto he 
pealbe bipcop-petl on frjiopep-ceaptjie pe yp xxiv. 
mila pjiam Dojipit-ceaptne :• 

a.d. 606. freji pojvSpejibe Dnejojuup ymb tyn 
jean J?«p \e he up pulpiht penbe :• 
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a.d. 616. fren */6];elbypht. Cantpajia cyninj. 
popftpepbe. pe aejiopt pulpiht unbeppenj Gnjhpcjia 
cinja :• 

On t>ypep cmjep (Gabbalb) bajum. pe ylca Lau- 
pentmp anceb'* fe pap on Cent aepteji Hujupcine. 
popiSpepbe iv. Non. Febji. 3 he pap bebypjeb be 
Sjuptine:. 8e hahga ffujuptinup be hip halan 
hue hine habobe Co bipcope. to \\ f Cjuptep jela- 
Jmnj- J>e |?a jit paep nipe on Gnjla-lanbe. nane 
hpde aeptep hip pojiftprBe naejie butan ajicebipcope :• 
Da aepteji him penj ODellitup to apceb'-bome pe 
pap aeji bipcop op Lunben* J?a pujibon Lunben- 
pape hae)?ene :• 
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GLOSSARY. 



The grammatical references are all made to the Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar and Compendium of Dr. Bosworth. 

Observe that an a is frequently added, by paragoge, to the termi- 
nation of adjectives and adjectival pronouns, and is considered 
by some grammarians to be emphatic ; as eappaej-t, pious ; re 
eapperna papa, the very pious pope ; re ylca, the very same, 
(See Lye, Hickes, Bosworth, &c.) Rask, however, in his valu- 
able Grammar, shows that this is merely the definite form of the 
adjective, since it is invariably preceded by the definite article. 
(See Thorpe's Translation.) In either case, all adjectives of this 
form follow the modifications of the second declension of nouns, 
(piteja.) 



a. always, for ever, aye. 

Xbbob. Sbboc. l.m. an abbot. 

abpoben. (p. p. of abpebian, to take out.) taken out, 

plucked, freed, delivered. 
ac. but, for. 
acennan. to produce, beget, bear, bring forth : p. p. acen- 

neb. born, begotten, descended. 
acpan. same as axian. 
abl. 3. f. ail, ailment, disease. 
abpeogan. perf. abpeaj, pi. abpujon. to suffer, endure, 

do, commit. 
abjrban. abybban. to kill, destroy. 
abylegian. perf. abylegobe. to destroy, abolish, expiate. 
»ppe. ever, always. 

c 
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»ptep. after i concerning, according to. 

«Jfcepsenga. 2. m. (a&ptep, o/fer, jan, to ^o.) a successor. 

aegftep. eirffor. egSep £e— je. as well— a*. 

»ht. 3. f. possession, estate, property. 

iElppeb. («1, a//, ppebe, jDeace ; a// Peace *. or »lp, an 
elf, p»b, council ; an elf in council \ J) Alfred. 

iElla. jEZb, King of the Deiri. 

a&lppem&e, -ppemeb. («1, a//, ppembe, same.) strange, 
foreign, alien, unsuitable : (alienas.) 

^Elmihtij. («1, all, miht, might.) almighty. The Al- 
mighty. 

*nlypi, -liprj. single, one by one. 

*p. ere, erst, before, aepop, before, a&pejt, first, a&pflam, 
or sepdan, ere that, antequam. «p bepopan. before. 

atpenbpaca. 2. m. (*penbe, errand, peccan, to tell.) an 
ambassador, messenger, apostle. 

a&pejt. a&pojr. first. See «p. 

a&pja&jt. (ap, honour, part, fast.) honourable, good, pious, 

" righteous. 

a&pmopjen. a&pmopigen. 1. m. (a&p, before, mopgen, 
morning?) before morning, early morning, dawn. 

«t. at, by, near, to. In composition, from, of, out. 

aetbpeban. p. p. a&tbpoben. («t, oitf, bps&ban, to take?) 
to take away, liberate, deliver. 

aetpopan, (popan, /ore.) before. 

a&tlutian. (lutian, same.) to hide, lie hid. 

a&ftele. noble, distinguished. 

a&ftelbopen. (bopen, born.) noble-born. 

«$elbopennyrr. noble-birth, nobility. 

iEfelbypiht, -bpiht. (e$ele, noble, beophe, bright, illus- 
trious; noble and illustrious.) EtheWert 

* Verstegan's Restitution. f Sharon Tomer. 
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aeftehce. (lie.) nobly. 

apanbian. p. p. apanbob. to prove, experience, try. 

apypht. affrighted, afraid. 

agan. perf. ahte. to possess, own, have. 

ajen. (agan, to possess.) own, private. 

agyltan. (jylt, guilt, sin.) to be guilty of, to commit. 

ahebban. to heave or lift up, raise, exalt. 

ahepan. perf. ahop. p. p. ahapen. to lift up, exak. 

ahps&bban. to rid, save, deliver, rescue, redeem. 

ala&ban. p. p. ala&b. to lead, bring. 

HEelma. (Heb.) AUelujah. 

atyran. (lypan, same.) to loose, redeem, deliver. 

an, anne, an, or «n, a&nne, a&n. The indefinite Article, 
a, an, or one, constantly used, in Anglo-Saxon, be- 
fore consonants as well as vowels ; as, an epeop, a 
tree : on Sa&pe anpe tibe, at the very time. 

ana. (an.) only, once. 

anb. and. In composition, to, back, against, over against, 
before, in the presence of*. 

anbetnyp. 3. f. confession. 

anbrpapian. p. p. anbppapob. (anb, back, ppepian, to 
swear-f.) to answer. 

anbppapu. 3. f. an answer. 

anbpeapb. (anb, against, or before, peop&an, to be.) pre- 
sent; because persons present stand against or op- 

* Dr. Jamieson contends that anb is not only equivalent to the 
Greek avn ; but, in its Gothic form, A N <X/V> was probably its 
parent. See his Hermes Scythicus, on avn, where the theory of 
Home Tooke, as applied to anb, is ingeniously controverted. Un- 
doubtedly, anb and avn had a common origin. 

f " It is probable that the primitive signification of rpepian, was, 
simply, to speak, loqui." Junii Etymol. Anglic. But see also Hickes's 
Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 70. 

c2 
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posite each other*; thus, in Lat., prcesens is prse, te- 
fore, ens, (obs.) being. 

anbphte. 2. n. (anb, before, plitan, to look.) face, coun- 
tenance. Germ, antlitz. 

anbpypban. (anb, bach, popb, a word.) to answer. Germ, 
antwort. 

Snjel. l.m. an angel. 

Xnjelcynn. 1. n. (c^n, kin, tribe, nation.) the English 
nation. 

angm, -jyn. 1. n. (anb, to, jan, to go.) a beginning. 

Xnjh. (Lat) the Angles. 

Knjol. 1. m. an Angle, Englishman. 

anmob. (an, one, mob, mind.) one-minded, unanimous. 

anmobhce. (preced. and he.) unanimously. 

anpa&bner . 3. f. (an, one, p«b, counsel, intention.) con- 
stancy, perseverance, steadfastness. 

anr yn. 3. f. (anb, before, r eon, to see.) face, countenance, 
aspect. Germ, ange-sicht 

Xportol. l.m. an apostle. 

aportolhc. (preced. and he.) apostolic. 

apa&pan. to rear, build, erect. 

Xpcebirceop. 1. m. archbishop. 

Xpela. Aries, a town in France. 

arenban. to send. 

arpenban. to spend. 

artijan. perf. artah. to go, step, climb, ascend. 

ajtpeccan. p. p. ajtpeht, to stretch, extend, lay prostrate, 
overthr&io. 

apeban. perf. apebbe. to rage. 

apeappan, -ojipan. to throw away or down, reject, re- 
nounce. 

* See Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. L p. 69-70. 
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apenban. to turn, translate, change. 

apert. adj. waste, empty, desolate. 

apeptan. p. p. apepte, -teb. to waste, make desolate, de- 
stroy. 

axian. perf. axobe. to ash. Still preserved in several 
provincial dialects. 

B\ contraction for Bircop. 

ba&pan. bepan. to bear, produce, offer. 

be. bi. big. by, at, of, concerning, according to, in, near*. 
As a prefix, it is, in general, merely augmentative, 
though it sometimes imparts an active signification ; 
as behabban, to surround, begangan, to perform. 

bealcan. to pour out: vulg., to belch. 

beapn. 1. n. child, son, boy. vulg. bairn. 

bebeoban. perf. bebeab. (bob, a command.) to command, 
order. 

bebob. 1. n. (bob, same.) command, commandment, de- 
cree. 

bebyp£ian. p. p. beb^pjeb. (bjrpjan, same.) to bury. 

becuman. perf. becom. (cuman, to come.) to come, hap- 
pen, fall, befall. 

bepangen. p. p. of bepon. (pon, to take.) taken, sur- 
rounded, begirt, clad. 

bepeallan. to befall, happen, fall. 

bepopan. before. 

beppinan. perf. beppan. (ppinan, same.) to ash, question, 
learn. 

behac. l.n. (hat, same.) a promise. 

behealban. perf. beheolb. to behold, see, observe. 

behopan. perf. behopobe. to behove, need, require. 

* See Jamieson on em. Herm. Scythicus. 
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behpeoprunj. 3. f. (hpeop, grief; whence, to rue.) re- 
pentance, penitence. 

ben. l.f. a prayer, petition, supplication. 

beon. to be. 

bepaecan. p. p. bepaeht. (paecan, same.) to deceive, de- 
fraud. 

bepeccan. (peccan, to tell.) to say, tell, narrate. 

bepttan, rather berettan. (be, by or near, rettan, to set) 
to place, possess, surround, beset. 

bertanban. (be, by, rtanban, to stand.) to stand by or 
over; more frequently, to occupy. 

betpeox. betpyx. betpuxt. betwixt, amongst. 

betpeox Jnpim. betwixt these, in the mean time, 

interea. 
betpyh oppe. amongst others. 

bepepan. perf. bepeop. (pepan, same.) to weep. 

bibban. perf. b«b. to pray, bid, request, entreat, beseech, 
demand, invite. 

bijenga. 2.m. an inhabitant. From the same root as 
bijen %, worship. Thus in Latin, colo, to inhabit, cul- 
tivate, and to worship. 

brgjenj, more correctly bijenj. (be, and jan, to go ; or 
bu£an, to till, cultivate.) worship. 

bijleopa. 2. m. (bij, by*, leojran, to live.) food, provi- 
sion, subsistence. 

bmnon. (innon, same.) within. 

birceop. bircop. 1. m. a bishop. 

birceop-retl. birceop-rtol. l.n. (reel, seat.) a bishop* s 
seat, or see, episcopal throne. 

birt. from beon. 

bi$. by$. beo$. from beon. 

* See Jamieson on em. Herm. Scythicus. 
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blirr. 3. f. bliss, joy, exultation. 

bbrrian. (bury.) to rejoice, exult, p. pres. bhrpgenbe. re- 
joicing, exulting. 

boc. f. (plur. bee.) a book. Germ. bach. 

boebc. (preced. and be) bookly, belonging to books. 

bobian. perf. bobobe. p. pres. bobigenbe. (bob, a com- 
mand.) to preach, proclaim, announce. 

bobung. 3.f. (bob.) a preaching, proclamation. 

bpeort. 3. f. a breast 

Bpeoten. Bpeten. Britain. 

bpingan. perf. bpohte. to bring. 

bpoftop. bpobop. 3. m. a brother, indeclinable in the 
singular. 

bugigenb. l.m. (See br&eng.) an inhabitant. 

buph. bupg. bypig. a city. 

buphpape. pi. (buph, and papu, an inhabitant; from 
pep.) inhabitants, townspeople, citizens. 

buton. butan*. but, except, unless, without. 

byegan. byejean. to buy. 

bylehpitnep 3. f. (byleh? simple, yit, mind f.) simple- 
mindedness, simplicity, meekness. 

Eantpapabyprg. (bypig, or buph, a city.) The city of the 

Cantwara or Cantuarii, Canterbury. 
Larepe. 1. m. Casar, Emperor. 
ceaprtop. 3. f. (ceapian, to sell, or buy, jtop, a place?) 

a place of sale, forum, market. 
ceartep. ceartp. 3. f. a city, town. 

* Sec Diversions of Purlcy on But. 

f Junius derives this from bile, the beak, and hpir, white, " re- 
ferring to the beaks of young birds, then to their nature." See 
Bosworth's Diet, sub voce. 
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cepan. perf. cepte. to take, betake, observe, keep. 
cepecmht. See cypecmht. 

cepetSinj. (cypan, to sell.) things for sale, goods, mer- 
chandize. 
cilbhab. 1. m. (cilb, child, hab, state.) childhood. 
cipce. 2. f. a church. 
cla&n. clean, pure, innocent. 
clypian. perf. clypobe. p. p. clypeb. to speak, call, call 



cnapa. 2. m. a knave, boy, youth. Germ, knabe. 

cniht. l.m. a boy, youth, knight. 

JCpirt. l.m. Christ. 

Epirten. l.m. a Christian. 

Epirtenbom. 1. m. (bom, office, state.) Christianity, 

Christendom. 
cuft. (cunnan, to know.) known, certain. 
cp' contracted for cp«$. 
cpatyan. cpeftan. perf. cpaefi. plur. cpsebon. to say, speak, 

quoth. 
cpealm. 1. m. qualm, sickness, pestilence, destruction, 

death. 
cpyfte. cpybe. 1. m. a word, saying. 
cyn. 1. n. kin, family, tribe, nation. 
cyninj. 1 . m. (cyn *.) a king. 
cypecmht. 1. m. (cypan, to sell, cmht, a youth.) a youth 

offered for sale as a slave, a sale-boy. 
cypman. cypman. 3.m. (ceap, cattle, property ; or cypan, 

to sell.) a chapman, merchant. 
cyppan. perf. cypbe. to return, turn away. 
cyfian. perf. cyfibe. cybbe. (cu$, known.) to make known, 

speak, relate, tell, testify. 

* Kemble's Glossary to Beowulf. 
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ba&bbot. 3. f. (b»b, action, deed, bot, compensation.) 

deed-reparation,, repentance, retribution. 
b«£. l.m. a day. 
bajhpamlic. (b«£.) daily. 

baegpephc. (b«j.) dai/y. b»£]>eplic b«£, fAu very day. 
b»l. l.m. deal, part, region. 
bea$. l.m. <fea*A. 
Deipi. £fe Deiri, occupying Lancashire, Yorkshire, 

Westmoreland, Cumberland and Durham, 
bema. 2. m. (bom, doom.) a judge, governor. 
beopol. beopl. l.m. The devil. 
Dene, the Deiri. 
be$. doth, from bon. 

biaconhab. 1 . m. (hab, office, state.) deaconhood. 
bun. dim, dark. 
bom. l.m. doom, judgement, power. As a termination, 

it denotes power, office, state, authority, right. 
bon. to do, make. 

Doppit-ceajtep. Dorobernia. Canterbury. 
bjiohtman. perf. bjiohtnobe. to converse, live, behave. 
bpohcnung. 3. f. conversation, society, life, conduct. 
bpync. l.n. drink. 

bpelian. p. pres. bpehjenbe. (bpylb, sin.) to err. 
bypjnjner. 3. f. (beappan. byppan, to dare ; or byprcij, 

daring.) presumption, arrogance. 

ea. 3. f. water, a river. 

eac. eke, also, moreover. 

eaca. 2. m. (eac.) an addition, increase, to eacan, as an 

addition, moreover, besides. 
eabig. (eab, happiness.) happy, blessed. 
eabmobhce. (eafc, gentle, mob, mind.) humbly. 
eahtatig. (eahta, eight.) eighty. 
c5 
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eal. all. 

ealb. comp. ylbpe. superl. ylbert. (ylbu, age.) old, ancient. 

ealboji. 1 . m. (ealb, old.) an elder, chief, prince, leader, 

abbot. 
ealh. altogether. 

eallunja. totally, quite, altogether, entirely, omnind. 
ealmihtig. See iElmihtij. 
ealonb. See lglanb. 

eappart. (ege, awe, f»jt, fast.) pious, religious. 
ece. eternal. 
eblean. l.n. (eb, back, lean, a iban.) a reward, recant* 

pense. 
epenftipepeapb. 1. m. (epen, even, yppe, inheritance, peapb, 

ward, keeper, possessor.) co-heir. 
epne. lof behold/ ecce! 
eprtan. (eppt, a hastening.) to hasten. 
ept. a^flt'n, offer. In composition, a^aw, back again : eb 

has the same import ; and both answer to the Latin re* 
ehtnyr. 3.f. (eht&n, to persecute.) persecution. 
enbe. l.m. an end. 

enbung. 3. f. (enbe.) ending, end, death. 
engel. 1. m. an angel. 
Gnjelcynn. See Sngelcynn. 
€ngla-lanb. the land of the Angles. England. 
enjlelic. (enjel, an angel.) angelic. 
Gnjlirc. English. 
Gnjol. SeeSnjol. 
eobe. from jan. 
eopnorthce. (eopnopt, earnest) earnestly, diligently; 

so, now, therefore. 
eopfte. eapb. 2.f. the earth. 
eop. from $u. 
eopep. your. 
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epcehab. 1. m. (epce, arch, hab, office, state.) the archu 

episcopal dignity. 
ejtpull. (ejr, love, devotion, piR,full.) devout, hind. 
e8el. 1. m. a country, region. 

psebep. l.m. a father. 

psebepa. 2. m. an uncle by the father's side. 

pwjep. fair, beautiful. 

p&plic. (p»p, sudden, dreadful.) sudden, unexpected. 

p«jr. fast. In composition, both as a prefix and postfix, 
it denotes firmness, stability, tenacity; and is still 
retained in such phrases as "fast-by, fast-asleep, to 
holdfast." Probably the perfect tense of some ob- 
solete root of p&rtman, to fasten. 

p&rten. l.n. a fast, fasting. 

pa&rt-hapob or hapel. (j»yt,fast, hapan, same as ha&bban, 
to have.) fast-having, retentive, tenacious. 

pap. 3. f. (papan, to go.) a journey, expedition, depart- 
ure; hence fare. 

papan, perf.pepbe. to go, journey, depart 

papelb. pa&pelb. l.m. (papan.) a journey. 

pealb. (pealban, to fold; as, in Latin, duplex, triplex, &c. ; 
from plico.) fold; only used in composition. 

peallan. p.pres. peallenbe. to fall. 

peccan. to fetch. 

pela. much, many. 

penman. See pon. 

peop. far. 

peoph. 1. life, countenance. 

peop«. (feoyeji, four.) fourth. 

peopepcij. (peopep.) forty. 

ppta. (pi,jive.) fifth, ppta pabep, fifth father, a great 
grandfather's grandfather. Lat. atavus. 
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pleam. l.m. (pleon, to flee.) flight. 

pleon. perf. pleah. to flee, fly. 

pleopenbe. (pres. p. of pleopan, to flow.) flowing. 

pole. 1 . n. folk, people. Germ. volk. 

pon. perf. peng. to take, receive, undertake, begin. 

pop*, for, instead of, by reason of, in respect of, on ac- 
count of 

pope. See Note on pop. 

popepaeb. (p ope, forth, pa&cjan, to say.) foresaid. 

popgipan. perf. popjeap. (pop, forth or away, jipan, to 
give.) to give, grant, forgive, pardon. 

popgytel. (pop, and jytan, to pour out.) forgetful. 

popha&pebnyp. 3. f. (pop, privat. and haebban, to have. 
abs-tineo.) abstinence, continence. 

pophogian. p. pres. popho5i5enbe.(pop,/>ra7a£ and hogian, 
to be anxious about.) to neglect, despise. 

pophtunj. 3 . f. fear. 

poplaetan, -letan. (pop, and letan, to let, permit.) toper* 
mit, suffer, leave, forsake, abandon. 

poppabian. (pope, and hpabian, pabian, to hasten.) to go 
before, prevent, anticipate, seek beforehand. 



* Home Tooke considers poji the same with " the Gothic sub- 
stantive fcAlJClNlV» Oonue, and that it invariably signifies 
Came and nothing else." See Divers, of Purley, vol. i. p. 366. But 
Dr. Murray derives poji or pojie from JzjVJCJVN* to go, and 
traces out its simple signification as being — before in time, place, 
and circumstance*, and, in compounds, forth or forward, and be- 
fore. Hist. Europ. Lang., vol. ii. p. 23. But " when the particle 
has a privative signification, it probably represents the Gothic^-a : 
also in poj^ipan, Flem. vergeeven, to forgive ; which are the col- 
laterals of fcJCArifcA**-" See Ta y lor ' 8 Additional Notes 
to the Diversions of Purley, p. xv. 
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poprpijian. (pop, and j-pij, silence,) to be silent, pais over 

in silence. 
popoam, -an. sometimes popfton. for that, since, because. 

p opBam )>e, or pop&an fe. /or lAol £&**, because, be- 
cause that. Fr. de ce que. 
popflpapan. perf. popflpepbe. (popS, forth, away, japan, 

to ^o.) to go forth, depart, die. 
poptSjanjan. p. pres. popSjanjenb, -jenje. (gangan, or 

jan, to ^o.) to go forth, spread abroad. 
popBriS. l.m. (FopB, forth, away, T&,journey.) death, 

departure. 
pop-pel. much, greatly, pop pel memge, very many. 
poppypb. 3. f. (pop, away, and y^\ib,fate.) death, destruc- 
tion, ruin. 
ppaecepian. p.p. ppaetepob. (ppatu, a decoration.) to fret, 

adorn. 
ppam*. from, by. 

Fpancan. the Franks; the free people. 
ppejnan. perf. ppa&jm. ppaejn. to ash, enquire. 
ppemian. to accomplish, perfect, profit, benefit, avail. 
ppeolice. (ppeo, free.) freely. 
pulluht. l.m. baptism. 
pulppemeb. (pull, full, ppemian, to accomplish.) per- 

feet. 
pulppemebhce. (preced. and lie.) perfectly. 
pulcum. 1. m. aid, help, a helper. 
pulpihc. same as pulluht. 
pupflop. further. 

pylpt. f. help, assistance, succour. 
pylrtan. (pylr^O to help, assist. 

* ppam or ppom is the Gothic JzJCnM» Beginning, Origin, 
and signifies Beginning. Divers. Purley, vol i. p. 342. 
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jyplen. (jrpp, p«p, far, from papan.) fon^r, distant. 
pypjr. l.m. a time, space, period. 

ge. As a prefix, sometimes communicates a metaphori- 
cal signification; as hypan, to hear; gehypan, to 
obey. It also assists in forming collective nouns ; as 
gebpoppu, brethren ; gemagar , kindred ; jelafcung, an 
assembly. At a later period it was changed into y ; 
as jectypob, y-cleped. 

ge. and, also, a&jftepje— $e, as well — as ; both — and. 

je. from $u. ye. 

jeanbrpapian. (See anbrpapian.) to answer. 

^eanbpypban. p. p. jeanbpypb. (See anbpypban.) to an- 
swer. 

geap. l.n. a year. 

geapian. (ap, honour, compassion, pity.) to pardon, 
spare. 

jeapnian. geeapman. perf. geapnobe. geeapnobe. to earn, 
gain, obtain, deserve. 

geapo, -pu, -pe. ready, prepared. 

jeappupfaan. perf. jeappupfcobe. (ap, honour, peopft, 
worthy.) to honour, respect, reverence. 

jebeb. 1. n. (bibban, to pray.) prayer, devotion. 

gebigan. perf. jebijbe. p. p. gebijeb. (bigan, to bow.) 
to bend, incline, turn, convert. 

gebpingan. p. p. jebpohfc. (bpmgan, same.) to briny. 

gebpoftop. 3. m. a brother, plur. gebpoftpu, -pa. brethren. 

jebyrnunj. 3. f. (bjrn, same.) an example. 

jeceoran. perf. jecear. (ceoran, same.) to choose. 

jecijan, -cyjan. p. p. gecigeb, -cyjeb. (cigan, same.) to 
call, name. 

gecneopbls&can. perf. gecneopblaehte. (cneopb, skilful, 
diligent, and la&can.) to study. 
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gecnypbnyr , -cneopbnyr. 3. f. (cneopb, diligent.) study, 

care, diligence, sincerity. 
gecuman. perf. gecom. (cuman, to come.) to come, come 

together. 
gecupan. p. p. gecopen. (cupan, same.) to choose, elect. 
gecpeme. (cpeman, to please.) pleasing, gratifying. 
gecynb. 1. n. (cyn.) nature, generation, kind, mode, state. 
gecynbe. adj. natural, innate. > 
gecyppan. (cjppan, same.) to turn, turn away, return, 

repent, p. p. gecyppeb, converted, repentant, penitent. 
gecyppebnyp. 3. f. a turning away, conversion. 
gebapman. perf. gebapenobe. p.p. gebapen. (bapman, 

same.) to become, to be proper ; generally used im- 
personally, 
gebeopp. l.n. (beopp, same.) tribulation, labour. 
gebihtan. perf. gebihte. (biht, arrangement, command.) 

to arrange, dictate, prepare, compose. 
gebpepebnyp. 3. f. (bpepan, to trouble, harass.) trouble, 

tribulation. 
gebpola. 2. m. (bpola, same.) error. 
geepenla&can. (epen, even, equal, and lwcan.) to imitate. 
geenbebypban. perf. geenbebftibne. (enbebypbmr, order.) 

to ordain, appoint. 
geenbung. 3.f. (enb, end.) end, period, death. 
gep&rtman. perf. gepaptnobe. (pa&rtman, same.) to fast" 

en, fix, retain. 
gepeaxe. same as gepeaxob. 
gepeaxob. (peax, hair.) haired, having a profusion of 

hair. 
gepepa. 2. m. (papaii, to go.) a companion, colleague, 

associate. 
geppemian. perf. geppemobe, -mebe. (ppemian, same.) to 

effect, complete, accomplish. 
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Sejullian. p. p. jepullob. (pulhan, same.) to baptize. 

jepultumian. (pultum, aid.) to aid, help, assist. 

jepyllan. (pyllan, same.) to fill, fulfill. 

jepypn. (jyfrfar.) anciently, formerly. 

jejlenjan. perf. and p. p. jejlenbe. (jlaenjc, pomp.) to 
adorn, ornament. 

gejobian. perf. jejobobe. (jobian, to assist, make better, 
from job, good.) to help, assist, enrich, endow. 

gegiipan. p. p. jejnipen. (jpipan, same: whence, to 
gripe.) to seize. 

gehabian. perf. gehabobe. p. p. gehabob. (habian, same, 
from hab, office, state.) to ordain, consecrate. 

gehalgian. p. p. jehaljob. (halgian, to hallow, from hahg, 
holy.) to ordain, consecrate. 

gehatan. p.p. jehaten. (hatan, to call.) to call, bid, pro- 
mise. 

jehpa&p. (hp«p, where.) every where. 

gehpylc, -hpilc. (hpylc, who, which, whilk.) every one, 
each, all. 

jehyprumian. (hypan, to hear.) to hear, obey. 

gel&ccan. perf. gelsehte. (la&ccan, to seize.) to take, seize, 
apprehend. 

gel&ban. p. p. gel&b. (l«ban, same.) to lead, bring. 

gel&peb. (p. p. of gelaepan, to teach.) taught, learned. 

jelaBunj. 3. f. (jela&an, to call together.) a congrega- 
tion, assembly, church. 

jeleapa. 2. m. (leap, same.) leave, permission, belief, faith. 

geleappull. believing, faithful. 

jehc. like, equal, hip gekca, his like, equal, peer. 

gekcian. perf. jehcobe. to like, please, delight: frequently 
used impersonally. 

jehmpan. perf. jelamp. p. p. jelumpen. to happen : ge- 
nerally used impersonally. 
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gelurtjulhan. perf. jelurtpillobe. (lure, lust, pleasure.) 

to please, delight : frequently impers. 
jelyjran. perf. jelyjrbe. to believe. 
jemahlic. (gemah, same.) eager, earnest, importunate, 

persevering. 
jemahnyrr. 3. f. importunity, perseverance. 
gemetan. p.p. jemet. (mot, a meeting, assembly.) to 



gemunan, -myngian, -mynan. perf. jemunbe, -mynte. 
(mynt, remembrance, from mpib, mind.) to remem- 
ber, recollect. 

geminb. 1. n. (mynb.) the mind, memory. 

jeneabian. p. p. geneabob. (neab, need, necessity.) to force, 



genemnan. p.p. genemneb, -nb. (nemnan, same.) to 

name, call. 
genepian. p. p. genepob. (nepian, same.) to free, deliver, 

rescue. 
jemhtrumhce. (jenoh, enough.) plentifully, abundantly. 
jeniman. perf. genom, -nam. p. p. genumen, -nummen. 

(niman, same.) to take, take away. 
genog. genoh. enow, enough, sufficiently. 
SeojoB, -juS. 3. f. (geonj.) youth. 
$eonb. yond, beyond, through, after. 
geong. young, youthful. 
jeonglic. (seonj.) young, youthful. 
geopeman. perf. geopenobe. p. p. jeopenob. (openian, 

same.) to open. 
geopn. eager, earnest, anxious, diligent, zealous : hence 

yearn. 
geopnpul. fervent, eager, anxious, zealous. 
jeopnpulhce. comp. geopnpulhcop. earnestly, anxiously, 

diligently, zealously. 
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geopnlice. earnestly, anxiously, zealously. 

geopnung. jeapnunj. a yearning, anxious desire ; an 

earnest* 
gepeca. 2. m. (pecan, to rule.) a prafect, commander, 

general. 
jepeccan. p. p. jepehte. (peccan, to reck, care.) to tell, 

explain, show, reckon, number. 
gepeopb. l.n. language, tongue. 
gepihtlaecan. p. p. gepihtls&ht, -leaht. (piht, right, and 

laecan.) to set straight, correct, amend, justify. 
Sera&lijlice. (ra&lij, happy.) happily. 
Sercylban. (rcylb, o, shield.) to shield, defend, protect. 
£ereon. perf. gereah. p. p. jer epen. (feon, same.) to see. 
jeretan, -rettan. perf. jeret, -f etce. p. p. jef et, -rette. 

(rettan, same.) to set, appoint, place, possess. 
jej-eSan. p. p. jerefleb. to speak, testify, attest, confirm. 
jejiht. gej-yhft, 3. f. (feon, to see.) sight, vision, aspect, 

presence. 
gej-injan. p. p. gepingen. (pnjan, same.) to sing. 
jeflajan. perf. jerloh. p. p. jerlajen. to strike, slay; je 

jef lagen, the person attacked. 
£ejtanban. perf.jertob. (je, against, jtanban, to stand.) 

to attack, seize. 
gejtallan. perf. gertilbe. (jtallan, same.) to still, restrain, 

assuage, mitigate. 
jepinbf ulhce. (pinb, sound, safe.) safely, prosperously. 
gerpican. perf. ^erpic. jerpac. to cease, discontinue, de- 
sist from. 
jerpinc. l.n. labour, toil, fatigue, tribulation. 
jerpucehan. perf. jerputelobe. p. p. jerputelob. (rputel, 

manifest.) to manifest, exhibit, make known, show 

forth. 
geryhfl. from ^er eon. he sees. 
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jeryllan. perf. gerealbe. (ryllan, same.) to give, present, 
deliver, sell* 

geteal, -t*l. l.n. (See getellan.) a number; hence tale. 

geeellan. p. p. getealb. (tellan, to tell, number.) to num- 
ber, reckon. 

getimbpian. perf. getimbpobe. (timbep, timber.) to build, 
construct. 

gecogen. (teon, to draw.) drawn out, instructed, com- 
pleted; rpa getogen, so learned, so accomplished. 

getyan. p. p. jetjb. to show, teach, instruct. 

gepapan. geftapgean. perf. gepapobe. to permit, suffer, 
consent to. 

jepencean, -can. p. p. gepoht, -puht. (Sen can, same.) to 
think, consider. 

gefteoban. (fceoban, same.) to join, unite. 

jejnncfl. 3. f. ()>inc$, elevation, summit.) honour, dignity. 

geftungen. (jeftean, to flourish, prosper*.) illustrious, 
pious, distinguished. 

geupepan. perf. jeup epob. (upep, over.) to elevate, exalt. 

jeunnan. (unna, leave, permission.) to grant, permit. 

gepapan. m. pi. (papu, an inhabitant ; from pep.) citizens, 
inhabitants. 

gepealban. perf. gepeolb. (pealban, to wield.) to rule, go- 
vern, hold, possess. 

gepenban. perf. gepenbe. (penban, to wend, go.) to change, 
go, depart. 

gepeopcan. perf. jepophte. (peopc, work.) to work, per- 
form, celebrate. 

gepeopftan. perf. gepeapft. p. p. jepopben. (peopftan, or 
pypftan, same.) to be, to be made or done. 

* See Lye, sub voce. Elsewhere he derives getf ungen from je- 
ttingian, to obtain. 
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gepilnian. perf. gepilnobe. (pilla, the will.) to desire, long 

for. 
jepilnunj. 3. f. (pilla.) desire, appetite. 
jepirhce. (pir, wise.) wisely, prudently: also certainly, 

indeed, especially. 
gepita. 2. m. (pitan, to know.) witness. 
jepitan. perf. jepat. jepit. to depart. 
gepitman. (pite, punishment.) to lament, bewail, repent. 
jeppit. l.n. (ppit, same.) a writ, writing, letter, epistle. 
gepuna. 2. m. (puna, same.) custom, wont, practice, rite. 
jeynjian. (yppe, ire, anger.) to be angry with, to punish. 
jipu. 3. f. (jifan, to ^i#e.) a gift, favour. 
gilb. 1 . n. tax, tribute, pay ; worship. 
gijila. gypla. 2. m. a robe, vestment, garment. 
Irob. l.m. God. 

gOb. £00rf. 

jobcunb. (Cob, God, cyn, £m.) divine. 

jobrpelhan. (job, ^ood, rpell, history, tale, message : ev- 
ayyeXiov: gospel.) to preach the gospel, to preach. 

golb. l.n. gold. 

£pam. 2. m. ara^er, indignation. 

Specif c. Greekish, Greek. 

jumenian. perf. jumenobe. to allude to, play upon or 
with. 

Zfc. jip. (jijan, to give*.) if. 

jylt. 1. m. guilt, fault, crime, sin, debt. 

gym. l.m. a gem. 

jyman. to care, fofe care, gymenne bon. to exercise or 
manifest care or anxiety. 

5yt. (enf.) yef, sft7Z. jyt fca. yet, as yet, yet then, more- 
over. 

* See Diversions of Purley. f Herm. Scythic. 
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habban. perf. h&pbe. p. p. h&peb. to have. 

hab. l.m. head, height, office, dignity. As a postfix, it 
denotes order, office, degree, state, quality, &c, and 
is the origin of the modern terminations hood and 
head i as ppeojthab, priesthood. 

habian. perf. habobe. (hab*.) to ordain, consecrate. 

habung. 3. f. (hab.) ordination, consecration. 

paelenb. 1. m. (hselu, healtft.) the Healer, the Saviour. 

hselu. 3. f. (hal, sound.) health, healing, salvation, safety. 

h«r. 3.f. command, precept, mandate. . 

h«Sen. a heathen, pagan. 

haeSennyf. 3. f. heathenism. 

haefcenrcype. l.m. (pcype, state.) heathenship, heathenism. 

hal. hale, whole, sound. 

halja. more properly halij. (hal, sound.) holy, sacred. 

haljena. gen. plur. of halja. 

halpan. perf. halrobe. (half, the neck ?) to entreat, be- 
seech, call to witness. 

hanb. 3. f. the hand. 

hacan. perf. h«t. p. p. hatte. haten. to call, name, com- 
mand: whence hight. 

he, heo, hit, or hyt. he, she, it. 

heah. high. 

healban. perf. heolb. p. p. healben. to hold. 

heapbnyr. 3. f. (heapb, hard.) hardness, obduracy. 

heopob. (p. p. of heapan.) heaved, raised up : as an adj. 
chief, principal, head. 

heopon. 1. m. (heapan, to heave, lift up, heapen, heaved.) 
heaven. 

heoponlic. heavenly, celestial. 

* See Note on hab in the Glossary to Kemble's Translation of 
Beowulf. 
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heoping. S.f. lamentation. 

heom, for him, dat. plur. of he. 

heopa. for hipa, gen. plur. of he. 

heopte. S.f. the heart. 

hep. here, in this year, at this time. 

hepigenblice. (hepian, to praise.) laudably. 

hibep. hither. 

hine, from he. 

hip. l.n. hue, complexion, appearance, form. 

hlaban. perf. hlob. to lade, take up as with a ladle, draw 
in, imbibe. 

hhra. 2. m. fame, reputation, humour, opinion. 

hop. a house, a cave. 

hopan. perf. hogobe. to study, meditate, consider, be 
anxious about, care for. 

hpablice. (hp«b, swift.) swiftly, speedily, quickly, sud- 
denly. 

hpafte. quickly, early, soon*. Of this word, rather is the 
compar. 

hpeorung. hpeoprung. 3. f. (hpeop, grief.) penitence, 
repentance. 

Ppope-ceartep. Rochester. 

hu. how. 

hugu. a little, at least. 

pumbpa. 2. m. the river Humber. 

hunb. a hundred. Expletive, when prefixed to the nu- 
merals from 70 to 120f. 

hum;, l.n. honey. 

hupu. moreover, at least, only. 

* " The rathe primrose that forsaken dies/ 1 Milton's Lycidas. 
f Lye's Diet, sub voce ; and the Glossary of Junius to the Moeso- 
Gothic Gospels. 
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hur. l.n. a home. 

hp»t. (neut. of hpa.) what, hpa&t fta. wAat £fen ; Jftere- 

^/ore, thereupon, r pa hp«t rpa, so wAot so, whatsoever. 

hpeftep pe. whether or. 

hpil, 3. f. a tt^'fe, #»i*, period, interval. $a hpile ; ;Ae 

while, at the time*. 
hpilc. hpjrlc. wAo, tMicA, wMA, toAo^ every one. hpylce 

huju, some few. 
hpit. wAtte. 

hpon. a /eftfe, somewhat, paullulum, aliquantum. 
hy. for hi. accus. fern, of he. 

Ic. I. 

ibel. ioJ/e , vain, empty, useless. 

ljlanb. l.n. (frequently ealanb, from ea, toofer, lanb, 

land.) an island. 
mcunb. (in, in, cunnan, to know.) well-known, internal, 

inward. 
lnpaeji. m. (in, in, jrapan, to ^o.) an entrance. 
meinga. 2. m. cause, reason, sake, pretext, fault. 
mpeapb. innepeapb. inward. 
if. from peran. to 6e. 
irtopia. (Greek.) history. 
iu. formerly, of old. iu aep, formerly ; whence, yorg. fla 

iu, evii» Ifaft. jam turn. 

la. la! oh! lo! behold! sometimes interrogative and 

enclitic, 
lacf. a gift, present, offering. 
la&can. (from he, quasi hcan.) In the termination of 

* " Then go — but go alone the while" 
f " Of all genders/' Thorpe's Analecta. 
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verbs frequently implies similitude or approximation, 

as epenlaeean, to imitate, equal. 
lanb. 1. n. land, the earth, ground, a region, country. 
lanje. adv. (lanj, long.) long, lanje «p. long before. 
langruin. longsome, long, tedious, slow. 
lap. 3. f. lore, learning, doctrine, advice. 
lapeop. 1. m. (lap.) a teacher, master, instructor. 
leapeb. (from leob ; as XdUos from Xaos.) lag, not clerical. 
Leben. Latin. 

leob. 3. f. a people, province, nation. 
leop. (lupan.) loved, beloved, leojrert. leopojt. most be- 
loved, dearly beloved. 
leopan. lybban. perf. leopobe. (hp.) to live. 
leoht. adj. (leoht, subst. light, lux.) light, pure, bright, 

shining. 
Lecania. (Lat.) litany. 
he. l.n. a body (dead), a corpse, flesh. 
he. (from he, a body.) As a terminal suffix, it denotes 

affinity or likeness, and is the parent of the modern 

terminations like and ly*. 
hchama. 2. m. (he, shape, body, ham, a covering f.) a 

body (living), flesh. 

* According to Dr. Murray, the Gothic A.GIK.' a tody* pro- 
bably first signified shape or form, from an obsolete root denoting, 
primarily, to lay, and, then, coincidence or agreement. That which 
agrees with another is similar, and similarity, in matter or mind, 
was expressed by AGIK or he. Lie and the terminal lis and 
le of many Latin words and lich in German, appear frequently to 
have the signification of hold, possess, or pertain to, (See Hist. 
Enrop. Lang.) To this it may be added, that, in Greek, the ter- 
minal eidns and euceXos, corresponding with the Gothic JVGlK. 
and Anglo-Saxon he, are from eidos, a form, and euctav, an image. 

f Murray's Europ. Lang. 
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hcian. perf. hcobe. to like; also impers. to please. 

hp. lyj:. l.n. life. 

hpian. (hp.) perf. lypobe. 3. pers. plur. lypbon. hpbon. to 

live. 
hue. same as lip. be hip halban hue. in his sound life ; 

in the prime of life. 
lop. l.n. praise. 

lupan. perf. lupobe. (lupu.) to love. 
luptjme. (lupu, love, tpnm, to teem, bring forth.) lovely, 

pleasant, delightful. 
lupu. 3. f. love, affection. 
Lunben-pape. (papu, an inhabitant.) the inhabitants or 

citizens of London. 
Lunben-pic. (pic, a dwelling, abode, retreat; vicus; a 

frequent termination of the names of places.) Lon- 
don. 
lybbenbe. p. pres. of lybban. See leopian. 
lypner, 3.f. (lypan, to permit, grant.) leave, permission, 

liberty. 

ma. more. 

m«£. maj. l.m. a relation, kinsman, ancestor, parent. 
msegen. l.n. main, might, strength, power, virtue. 
ma&go'. 3. f. (m«5, a relation.) family, race, province, 

nation. 
m«pe. great, distinguished, exalted, illustrious, su- 



ma&ppan. (ma&pe.) to magnify, exalt, glorify. 
ma&rpe-peap. l.n. (m»rpa, mass, peap, robe.) the mass 

robe or sacerdotal garment. 
magan. to be able, indef. ma&g. may. perf. miht. might. 
man. 1. n. evil, wickedness, sin, crime. 
man. mann. 3. m. plur. men and manna, a man. 

D 
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man. (indeclinable.) one, anyone ; like the French On ; 

as, man j*»be ; on dit ; they said. 
mancpealm. l.m. (man, evil, cpealm, qualm, sickness.) 

a terrible disease, plague, pestilence. 
manpulhce. (man, wickedness.) wickedly, sinfully. 
manian. perf. manobe. to advise, admonish, warn, ex- 

hort. 
manij. ma&nij. many, meni^eo. meniju. the many, a 

multitude. 
mamspealb. ma&nrjpealb. (mamj, many, pealb, fold.) 

manifold. 
mannrgenne. from manian. 
mane, more: greater. 
maptyp. # maptip. l.m. a martyr. 
me. from ic 
meb. 3. f. meed, reward. 
mennir c. (man.) human : a human being, man. Germ. 

mensch. 
mete, mette. l.m. meat, food. 
micclum. m^clum. much, greatly, earnestly. 
micel. mycel. mickle, much, great. 
mib. with. 
mibbaneapb, -jeapb*. 1. m. (mibb, mid, middle, eapb, 

earth.) the earth, world. 
mibbaneapbhc. earthly, worldly, temporal. 
miht. See magan. 
mil. 3. f. a mile. 

nulbheopte. (milb, mild, heopte, heart.) mild-hearted. 
milbheoptner, -njj. 3. f. mild-heartedness, mercy. 

* " The earth or world was so named on account of the Teutonic 
belief that it was formed in the void between the worlds of per- 
petual fire and perpetual frost." Murray's Europ. Lang. 
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miltpan. (miltr, mercy ', pity,) to pity, compassionate, be 

merciful. 
nnlerung. 3. f. mercy, compassion. 
mm. my. 

mob. l.n. mood, mind. 

mobop. 3. f. a mother, mobpu. mobbpu. mothers. 
monab. (from monian, same as manian.) advised. 
monft. monaft. l.m. a month. 
mopgen. mopigen. 1 . m. morning. 
morfc. (defective.) must, might, or ought. 
mot. (defective.) I may,- can, or am able. 
munuc. munec. l.m. a monk. 
munuchab. l.m. (hab, state.) monkhood. 
munuchc. monklike, monkish, belonging to a monk. 
munuchp. l.n. (lip, life.) monastic life, a monastery. 
mu<5. 1. m. mouth. 
mycelnjj. 3. f. (mycel.) greatness. 
myne£un£. 3. f. advice, admonition, exhortation. 
mynfcep. l.n. a minster, monastery. 

na&fpe. (ne aeppe.) never. 

n»n. na&nne. (ne »n. ne %nne.) no one, 

nsepe. (ne psepe.) might not be. 

n*r. (ne p*j\) was not. 

nama. 2. m. a name. 

nan. (ne an.) no one, none. 

nate. not. 

naterhpon. (nateflaer hpon.) not this little, by no means, 

on no account, 
ne. not, neither. 

nemnan. p. p. nemneb. (nama, a name.) to name, call. 
next, (superlat. of neah, nigh.) nearest or next, aet 

nextan, at the next, at last. 
d2 
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mShpoppen. (neah, near, lately, or nip, new, hpeoppan, 

to turn.) newly or lately converted. 
nillan. nyllan. perf. nolbe. (ne pillan, ne polbe. Lat. nolle. 

i. e. ne velle.) to be unwilling, not to will, to nill*. 
nip. nyp. (ne if.) is not. 
nip. new. 

nipan. (nip, new.) lately, recently. 
nu. now. 

°Ft- of, from, otU of. 

opaxian. perf. opaxobe. (axian, to ask.) to ask of, learn 

by asking. 
opcuman. perf. opcumon. (cuman.) to come from, to be 

derived from. 
opep. over, above, upon. 
opepeac. 2. m. (opep, and eaca, an addition.) remainder, 

overplus, surplus. 
opepptrjan. perf. opepptah. (opep, over, ptisan, ft) climb, 

ascend.) to pass over, excel, exceed, surpass, 
opjan. (jan, to go.) to go forwards, go out; to go against, 

require, demand, seek, request. 
oppettan. p. p. oppet. (op, over or against \, pettan, to 

set. Lat. op-pono, op-primo.) to oppose, oppress, 

overwhelm. 
opplean. perf. opploh. p.p. opplejen, -plajen. (plean, «ww<?.) 

to slay, strike. 

* " That will he, niU he, to the great house 

He went " Gray. 

f See Divers, of Purley, vol. i. p. 367 et seq. where it is main- 
tained that of is a fragment of the Gothic /VfcAKA' posteri- 
tas, and Anglo-Saxon Rpopa, proles, and denotes consequence, off- 
spring, &c. In composition, it generally retains this meaning. 
I Hermes Scythic. page 104. 
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oft. oft, often. % 

on. on, in, into, with, during. In composition, upwards, 
upon, over, forward: sometimes privative and equi- 
valent to un. 

onbp&ban. perf. onbpeb. to dread, fear. 

on jean, (on, forwards, gan, to go.) again, against, to- 
wards ; to meet. Lat. ob-viam. 

onginnan. perf. ongan. p. p. ongunnen. (on and Jan.) 
to begin, commence, undertake. 

ongunnon. perf. plur. of onginnan. 

onrenban. (renban, to send.) to send to, send forth. 

onpgan. p. pres. onpgenbe. (pjan, to fall.) to fall upon, 
impend, threaten, increase. 

opthan. to breathe. 

op-tpupian. (op, usually privative, tpupian, to trust.) to 
distrust, despair. 

o$. until, unto, as far as, as long as. 

o$ep. other. 

ojrtte. or. 

psellen. purple. 

pallium. (Lat) a robe, pall. 

Papa. (Lat) the Pope. 

papanhab. l.m. (hob, office, state.) the popedom. 

papbom, l.m. (bom, office, state.) the popedom. 

pirtel. pijxol. 1. m. (Lat. epistola.) an epistle, letter. 

pleojan. rather plegian. perf. pleogebe. (pleja, play.) 

to play. 
ppeorthab. (ppeort, a priest, had, office, state.) priesthood. 

p«b. l.m. counsel, advice; that which results from 

counsel ; advantage, benefit. 
peab. red. 
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pea;:. 1, n. a robe, garment, clothing. 

pegolice. (pejol, a rule.) regularly, as a regular or 
monk. 

pehquiar . (Lat. accus. of reliquiae.) reliques. 

pe$e. fierce, raging, fatal. 

pice. 1. n. a region, kingdom, jurisdiction, reign. As a 
terminal postfix, it denotes office, dominion, power ; 
thus bir ceoppice, a bishopric, or the jurisdiction of a 
bishop. 

piht. right, just, pihte. rightly, justly, fully. 

pihthce. rightly, justly. 

pixian. perf. pixobe. (quasi picpan, from pice, a king- 
dom.) to reign, rule. 

Rom. Rome. 

Romana-buph or bypig. The Roman city, Rome. 

Romanif c. Roman, Romish. 

racepb. l.m. (Lat. sacerdos.) a priest. 

r«. l.m. the sea. 

rsel. l.m. time, season, occasion, opportunity. 

r a&pnyr. 3. f. (r«p, sore.) soreness, grief, anguish. 

r a&plic. raphe. (r«p.) sad, grievous, lamentable. 

famob. (ramnian, to collect together ; provincially, " to 

sam") together, at the same time. Germ, sammt. 
ranbe. 1. m. a sending, mission, embassy. 
rapl. 3. f. the soul. 

rcealan. to owe, shall, perf. rceolb. should. 
rceafta. 2. m. a thief, enemy, adversary, 
f ceapian. pres. p. r ceapigenbe. to show ; to see, behold, 

observe, look at, inspect. 
rcinenbe. (pres. p. of r cinan, to shine.) shining. 
X cip. 3. f. a shire, province, county. 
rcmmen. shiremen, inhabitants or people of a shire. 
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rcipman. (rcip, a ship.) a ship-man, merchant. 

rcopdice. (rcopt, short.) shortly, briefly. 

rc^lbrg. (ycylb, debt, guilt, crime, from rcealan, to owe*,) 
guilty. 

rcyppenb. l.m. (rcyppan, to shape, create.) Creator. 

re, reo, paet. the, he, who, which, that. 

recgan. perf. raebe. to say. 

r ejen. r«jen. f. (recgan.) a saying, tradition, report 

renban. perf. renbe. to send. 

reojron. seven. 

reoponpealb. sevenfold. 

reopo8a. seventh. 

red. rtol. l.n. a seat, throne. Settle is still preserved 
in some provincial terms ; as lang-settle. 

riccetung. 3. f. a sigh, groan. 

Tinpull. rynpull. (rpi.) sinful, wicked : as a noun, a sin- 
ner. 

fingal. frequent, continual, incessant. 

ringallice. continually, perpetually. 

pnjan. perf. rang, p. p. rungen, to sing. 

p5. adv. lately, afterwards. 

pfloan (pS to Cain.) after that, after, afterwards, t/ien, 
since. 

px. six. 

rla&ge. rlege. l.m. slaying, slaughter, destruction, death. 

rtyht. 3. f. slaughter, havoc. 

fona. soon, fona hpafte. immediately, very soon. 

roS. true, sooth. 

ro$r.«rtner. -njj. 3. f. (ro$, £r«e, j:«rt,/atf.) /ndft, *m- 
cerity, faith, integrity. 

rofchce. (fotS.) *rw/y, verily. 

* See Murray's Europ. Lang, vol i. p. 219. 
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f ofcpe. from ro$. 

rppecan. (rpp«c, speech,) to speak. 

rtanban. perf. rfcob. to stand. 

jteppan. rtaeppan. to step, advance. 

rtifthce. (rti$, hard, severe.) hardly, severely ; compar. 
rtitShcop. 

rtpset. S.f. a street 

rtpec. brave, strong, mighty, powerful. 

rum*, some, some one, something, a certain one. Both 
as a prefix and postfix, it usually retains its prono- 
minal character and import, and generally implies a 
portion of any thing, or a slight degree of diminu- 
tion, like its offspring, the modern some ; as rumfting 
r copthce, somewhat briefly ; pmr urn, some joy, joyous. 

runbpij. sundry, different, various, frequent. 

ruo*. south. 

rpa. so, thus, as. r pa r pa, so as ; rpa hpa r pa, so who so, 
whosoever ; rpa hpaet rpa, whatsoever ; r pa fteah, so 
though ; yet, nevertheless, 

r peapt. swart, swarthy, black. 

fpejan. (rpejr,, « sound, noise.) to sound, signify, mean. 

rpeltan. to die. The word, bea$, is sometimes added, by 
pleonasm, for the sake of emphasis. 

rpetner. -nyj*. 3. f. (rpete, sweet.) sweetness. 

rpetpe. (comp. of rpete.) sweeter. 

r pile, rpylc. (rpa he.) such, rpilcum. to such, rpylce. so, 
as, as if\ eac j*pylce. so also. 

* rum, which is manifestly from the Gothic SUMS* appears 
to have no connection whatever, or, at least, a very remote affinity 
with the Greek tnofia, a body, from which Meric Casaubon and 
others, in their zeal to prove Greek the parent language, wish to 
derive it. See Casaubon de ling. Anglo-Sax. 
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pprocan. to labour, be fatigued with labour*, 

j-pinjel. 3. f. (rprn^, same.) stripe, chastisement, affliction. 

X pifce. rpyfce. very, much, greatly. 

rpopetan. perf. ppopete. to breathe, to sigh. 

ppupb. rpeopb. 1. n. a sword. 

r putelice. (pputel, manifest.) manifestly, openly, plainly. 

j*ylj:. self, same, he rylp. he himself, accus. hine pylpne. 

ryllan. perf. p ealbe. to give, present, sell. 

fondle, pimle. ever, always, constantly. 

pyn. 3. f. sin. 

p^nbon. pynb. ry- fr° m peran> to be. 

tacen. tacn. l.n. a token, sign, miracle. 

taacan. perf. ta&hte. to teach, instruct, direct, show. 

teap. l.m. a tear. 

teon. rather teogan. perf. teah. to tug, tow, draw, heave* 

tab. 3. f. tide, time, hour. 

tihtan. perf. tihte. to exhort, persuade, allure, draw. 

tinting, exhortation, persuasion. 

tima. 2. m. time. 

to. too. 

tof . to, after, for, as, at, from, in, until. In composition, 
it sometimes denotes excess, approximation or ad- 
vance, but is more frequently a mere syllabic aug- 
ment. 

tobpecan. to break, destroy. 

totepan. perf. tot%p. to tear, tear in pieces. 

* " what time the laboured ox 

In his loose traces from the furrow came, 
And the zwinkt hedger at his supper sat." 

Milton's Comus. 
f to is the Gothic substantive T/Vtll or X/Vlh-TS 
act, effect, result, and denotes act, end. Divers, of Purley. 
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co ]>am. to that, to that degree, so : to }>am rpyfce, s0 
much, so terribly, to py. to the end that. 

topepb, -peapb, -peapbe. (to, to, or forward, peopftan, to 
be ; or peapb, ward, expressing situation, direction.) 
as a preposition, toward: as a participle or partici- 
pial adjective, it denotes futurity, about to be, about 
to come, futurus-a-um. 

tpaht. an exposition, commentary, tpaht-boc. an expo- 
sition-book, treatise. ' 

tpupa. 2. m. faith, confidence. 

tpymnyr. 3. f. (tpum, strong.) stay, support; exhortation. 

tpa. two. 

tyn. ten. 

un. as a prefix, is always privative. 

unbep. under, among. 

unbeppen^an. perf. unbeppenj. pres. p. unbepponbe. 

(pengan, to take.) to take, undertake, receive, provide. 
unbepsytan. perf. unbepgeat. (jytan, for jepitan, to 

know.) to know, perceive, understand. 
unbepSeoban. perf. unbepfleobbe. p. p. unbepfceobbe. 

(unbep, and fteoben, a king, ruler ; or fteob, a nation.) 

to subdue, subject. 
uiifceaflij. (un, not, pceafla, miscreant, wretch.) innocent. 
untpumn^r. 3. f. (un, not, tpum, strong, in-firmus.) in- 

firmity, indisposition. 
unfcancpypS. (un, not, Sane, thanks, people, worthy.) 

ungrateful, unpleasing. 
up. (upa, high*.) as a prefix, denotes motion upwards. 
upapsepan. (up, and apaepan, to rear.) to uprear, raise 

or lift up. 
uplic. supreme, heavenly. 

* Divers, of Purley. 
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upe. our. 

ur. from ic. /. 

uton. utun. (Adverbium hortandi ; age, agite, agedum.) 
Let us. It governs the verb following in the infin. 
mood, as uton rleon, let us flee ; uton jemunan, let 
us remember ; uton apenban, let us turn. 

pac. weak, vile, mean, humble. 

pacol. (paean, to wake,) wakeful, watchful, pacolpe. 

The same as Vigilantius in Latin, and Fptiyopws in 

Greek : the Watchful. 
pacollice. wakefidly, anxiously. 
pa*cca. 2. m. a waking, watching. 
paepelj". l*n. (pa&pan, to cover?) a covering, robe, cloak, 



F»S- P e S* 1. m- o way. 

p* la pa. (pa, woe, la, oh !) woe, oh, woe ! alas, alas ! 

well-a-way* / 
par, per, p«pon. pa&pe. pepon. peape. from peran. 
p&rtm. I. m. fruit. 
p»jtmb«pe. pa&rtmbepenb. (pa&rtm, fruit, ba&pan, to 

bear.) fruit-bearing, fruitful. 
pape. (plur.) wares, merchandize, goods. 
pe. plural of ic. 
pealhrtob. l.m. (pealh, a foreigner, rtebe, a place, in 

place, instead; as, in lieu, from Fr. lieu, a place.) 

one in the place of a foreigner, an interpreter. 

* WelUa-day, is pae la ba^. " ^ or » well-a-day, their date was 
fled." Woe worth, r« jeojifte ; vae sit. 

" Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 
That costs thy life, my gallant grey ! " 

Lady of the Lake. 
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pel. peel, well; sufficiently ', very; in the latter sense it 
is still retained in such expressions as well nigh. 

peopc. l.n. work. 

peopfl, or pupftmjrnt. 3. f. (people, worthy, mynt, re- 
membrance.) honour? reverence, dignity, glory. % 

peopftan. perf. peapb ; in the plural peopbon. pupbon. 
popbon. to be, be made, become. 

pep. l.m. a man, husband. The termination ep, pro- 
bably a contraction of pep, usually denotes the mas- 
culine gender, as peopm-ep, a food-man, or farmer*. 

peran. indef. eom. perf. p«j*. to be. 

pilla. pylla. 2. m. the will. 

pillan. pyllan. perf. polbe. to will, wish. 

pilnian. perf. pilnobe. (pilla, the will.) to will, desire. 

pmr um. pynpum. (yyn 9 Joy, delight.) winsome, pleasant, 
delightful. 

pmtep. 3. m. winter. The northern nations reckoned by 
winters. 

pip. wise, prudent. 

pita. 2. m. (pitan, to know.) a wise man, a counsellor, 
prince, noble, pitena-gemot, the assembly of the wise, 
or Saxon Parliament. 

pitan. indef. and perf. pat. to know, perceive, understand : 
hence wot. 

pite. 1. n. punishment, torment, plague, calamity, evil. 

pitega. 2. m. (pitan.) a prophet, wise man. 

pitoblice. (pitan, to know, to wit. Lat. scilicet, i. e. scire 
licet. Fr. savoir.) for, truly, verily. 

piftepian. indef. plbepije. pres. p. plSeprgenbe. (piftep, 
against, contrary.) to oppose, resist. 

* See Jamieson's Hera. Scythic. and Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar. 
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pifannan*. within. 

pifcutan*. without. 

phte. 1. m. splendour, grace, beauty. 

phtij. (phte.) splendid, graceful, beautiful. 

pobnep-ba&g. 1. m. (Poben, Woden, a Saxon deity, b«j, 

a day.) Wednesday. 
pop. 1. m. (pepan, to weep.) weeping, lamentation, cry ; 

hence whoop. 
popb. l.n. a word. 
populb. poplb. 3. f. the world. 
populblic. worldlihe, worldly. 
ppwcptS. l.m. (ppaec, exile, ri8, a journey.) journey, 

banishment, pilgrimage. 
ppecan. (ppacu, vengeance.) to wreak, punish, avenge. 
puce. 2. f. a week. 
pulbep. -op. l.m. glory, honour. 
pulbopp ulhce. gloriously, honourably. 
punbop. 1 . n. a wonder, miracle. 
punbpian. pres. p. punbpigenbe. to wonder, admire. 
punian. to dwell, remain, continue. 
punung. 3. f. a habitation, dwelling. 
pupbe. pypbe. perf. subjunc. of peopftan. 
pylm. 1. m. warmth, heat, anger, ardour, zeal. 

ypel. l.n. evil. 
ypel. evil, wicked. 
ylc. ilk, same. 

ylbinj. 3. f. (ylbu, age.) delay. 
ylbpa. from ealb. 

ymb. ymbe. (embef.) about, after, concerning, accord- 
ing to. In composition, about. 

* See Divers, of Purley. 

f Corresponding to the Greek a/jL<pi. See Jamieson. 
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ymberpp«c. 3. f. (ymbe, about, rpp«c, speech.) dis- 
course, conversation, observation, opinion* 

yjipnumma. 2. m. (yppe, inheritance, niman, to take.) 
an heir. 

yppe. 1, m. ire, anger. 

fee. comp. ytepe. yttpa. (ut, out.) outward, external. 

fta. from re. also, this, that, these or those, they, who, 

whom. 8a $e. that who, that which, oa jyt. then yet, 

yet, moreover. 
5a. (adv.) then, w/ien, as, whilst, until. 
ftsep. there. 

ft&pto. thereto, in addition to this. 
fca&r. for this, therefore, after, fta&r fce. because that, from 

the time, after ; ex quo, postquam. rona hpafte $«r 

fce. as soon as possible. 
Sa&rlice. (flaer, o/ *Ai$, he, /ifo.) t» /Ae same manner, 

this-like. 
$*t. see re. 
t$*t. (conjunct.*) fAa*. 
<5an, same as 8am, from re. rep fan or pam pe, ere that 

that, before that. 
ftancian. perf. ftancobe. to thank. 
ftanon. (on 5am.) in that, from thence, thence, whence. 
fte. (for re.) the, who, which, that. 
fte. from flu. 
$e. that, or. hprefcep — pe : whether — or. fce rpa fteah, 

that though thus, nevertheless. 
fteah. though, although, if, yet, still. 
tpeapp. 3. f. weed, necessity. 

* See Divers, of Purley, vol. i. pp. 84 and 274. 

f > had a hard sound, as in >m j, and $ a softer sound, as in 
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peappa. poor, needy, destitute. 

peappan. to need, be in need, require, consider neces- 
sary. 

}>eap. l.m. custom, rite, institution, law; plur. manners, 
morals. 

peman. perf. penobe. (pegen. a thane, servant.) to serve, 
minister, wait upon, administer. 

peob. 3. f. « nation, province, people. 

peon. perf. }>eah. pres. p. peonbe. to ^row wp, increase^ 
thrive, advance, succeed. 

peop. l.m. a servant. 

peopbom. l.m. (peop, and bom, state, condition.) ser- 
vice. 

peopian. perf. peopobe. p. pres. peopigenbe. (peop.) to 
serve. 

Sep, Seop, Sip. £Aw. 

Si. Sy. used for all cases of the article and pronoun, but 
principally for Sam. pop pi, for this, for this cause, 
wherefore, idcircd. to pi, to the end that. 

pibep. thither. 

Sin, Sine, Sin. (Su, thou.) thy, thine. 

ping. 1. n. a thing, worh, goods. 

polian. perf. polobe. infin. pohjenne. to staffer, bear, en- 
dure. 

Son. for Sam. Son ma. the more so. 

Sonne, then, when, than. 

poppian. perf. Soppte. same as Seappan. 

ppeo. three. 

ppictijoSe. (ppy, three, whence ppittij, thirty.) thirtieth. 

ppohtu. 3. f. the throat. 

©tfeji; but the distinction was frequently disregarded by Anglo- 
Saxon writers. See Rask and Bosworth. 
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ppopian. perf. ppopobe. to suffer. 

ppopunj. 3. f. suffering \ passion. 

$u. thou. 

Jmph*. thorough, through, by, by means of, on account 

of- 

puphpuman. perf. puphpunobe. (puman, to dwell, re- 
main?) to continue, remain, persevere. 

Jmprtrj. (Jmpjt, thirst.) thirsty. 

$ur. thus. 

ppypnyj*. 3. f. (ppeop, crooked, perverse.) perverseness, 
depravity. 

pyrtpu. (plur.) l.n. darkness. 

* Home Tooke shows, almost incontrovertibly, that Jmph is from 
the Gothic dL/VflJCfi' or ^ e Teutonic substantive, Thuruh, 
and means a door, gate, passage. Divers, of Purley, vol. i. ch. 9. 
p. 334. Junius appears inclined to a similar etymon. See Etymol. 
Anglic, under Through. 



THE END. 
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BIBUOGKAPHICAL LIST of all the Works 

which Jiave been published towards illustrating the Pro- 
vinqial Dialects of England, by Joh# Russell Smith, 
post 8vo. 1$, 

M Very serviceable to such at prosecute the study of oar pro- 
vincial dialects, or are collecting works on that curious subject. 
wf • very cordially recommend it to ntxlceS+lifelropolita*. < 

A QENERAL DICTIONARY OF PROVIN- 
CIALISMS, written with a view to rescue from oblivion 
the fast-fading relics of by-gone days, by William 
JIolloway, 8vo. pp. 318, dovhk cotam*?, i2$6d—n& 
t*duc*i to 6i. $4. 

This it the only general work on the subject of Snclith Pro- 
vineiaUBms, and Incorporates those of Ray, Grose, Jennings, 
For by, The Craven, Tim Bobbin, and many others. It contains 
upwards of 9000 words, and, in addition to their explanation, 
(fret a description of many local customs, and references to the 
counties in which the words are need. 

"We cecommend careful reference to an useful manual 
lately published, the ' General Dictionary of ProvinoisJlamt by 
n<AZ>yny."-QuarUrly Rmjmu 



WESTMORELAND and CUMBERLAND DIA- 
LECTS. — Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, by 
various Writers, in the Westmoreland and Cumberland 
Dialects, now first collected, to which is added a Copious 
Glossary of Words peculiar to those Counties, post 8vo. 
pp. 408, cloth, 9*. 

" No other two counties In England have so many pieces, 
both in prose and verse, illostrative of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants, and written in their own native dialect. The 
philologist will find numerous examples of words and phrases 
which are obsolete In the general language of England, or which 
have been peculiar fc> Westmoreland and Cumberland from time 
immemorial. Nor are the pieces uninteresting in other respects. 
Some of these patoU verses are rich in the true spirit and vigour 
of poetry."— Metropolitan, 

" Among the specimens of Cumberland Verse will be found 
some true poetry, if not the best ever written in the language of 
rural life this side the Scotch Borders. The writers seem to 
have caught in their happiest hours inspiration from the rapt soul 
of Burns. Anderson's touching song of wedded love, « The Days 
that are geane,' is a worthy answer for a husband to Burns' 
' John Anderson my Jo.' "— G«tf/« Mag. May, 1841. 

" A charming volume ; it contains some beautiful poetical 
effusions, as well as characteristic sketches in prose." 

Archmologlet, 

THE VOCABULARY of East Anglia, an at- 
tempt to record the Vulgar Tongue of the twin sister 
counties Norfolk and Suffolk, by the Rev. R. Forby, 
2 vols, post 8vo. cloth, 12*. — (original price, £l* It.) 

GROSE'S rFRANCis, P.S.A.) Glossary of Pro- 
vincial and Local Words used in England, with which 
is now first incorporated the Supplement by Samuel 
Peggb, F.S.A. post 8vo. elegantly printed, cloth, 4s. 6d. — 
or calf elegant, 6*. 6d. 

The utility of a Provincial Glossary to all persons desirous 
of understanding our ancient poets is so universally acknow- 
ledged, that to enter into a proof of it would be entirely a work 
. of supererogation. Grose and Pegge are constantly referred 
to in Todd's "Johnson's Dictionary/* 
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EXMOOR Scolding and Courtship in the pro- 
priety and decency of Exmoor (Devonshire) Language, 
with Notes arid a Glossary, post 8vo. 12th edition. 
Is. 6d. 

"A very rich bit of West of Englandisro."— Metropolitan, 

GLOSSARY of Provincial Words used in Here- 
fordshire and some of the adjoining Counties, 12mo. 
bdt.3s.6d. 

" The masterlv prodnction of an excellent scholar and true 
philologist."— Gent's May. May, 1841. 

OBSERVATIONS on some of the Dialects of the 
West of England, particularly Somersetshire, by 
James Jennings, 12mo. pp. 210, 3s. 

JOHN NOAKES and MARY STYLES, a Poem, 

exhibiting some of the most striking lingual localisms pecu- 
liar to Essex, with a Glossary by Charles Clark, Esq. 
of Great Totham Hall, Essex, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 



" The poem possesses considerable homour."— TaiVs May, 
" A very plea«ant trifle."— Lit, Gas. "A very clever prodac- 
tion."— Esse* Lit Journal. "Fall of rich ha moor."— i 



Mercury. " Very dro\\.» -Metropolitan. " Exhibits the dia- 
lect of Essex perfectly."— Eclectid Review. "Full of quaint 
wit and humour."— Gent's May. May, 1841. " A very clever 
and amusing piece of local description."— Archmologist. 

THE YORKSHIRE DIALECT, exemplified in 
various Dialogues, Tales, and Songs, applicable to the 
County, with a Glossary, post 8vo. Is. 

" A shilling book worth its money ; most of the pieces of 
composition are not only harmless, bat good and pretty. The 
eclogue of the death of ' Awd Daisy/ an outworn horse, is an 
outpouring of some of the best feelings of the rustic mind ; and 
the addresses to riches and poverty have much of the freedom 
and spirit of Burns."— Gent.' 8 Mag. May, 1841. 

A GLOSSARY of Provincial Words and Phrases 
in use in Wiltshire, shewing their derivation in nunxsy 
rous instances from the language of the Anglo-Saxons, 
by John Yonge Akermak, F.S.A. 12mo; cloth, 3*. 



A GLOSSARY of Wordi tfeed & Ch Eskih*, ty . 
H06BB WiitainaM, E*q. F.R.8. and S.A. 12u6. 3*. 

tftE HALLAMSHIRE (a part of Yorkshire) 
GLOSSARY, by the Rev. Joseph Hvxtbbi poet 8vo. 

DICK and SAL, xit Jafck attd faurt fttir, a 
doggerel Poem in the Kentish Dialect, tkird idhim, 
13mo. «. 

TOM. ChAD?OL$'$ Journey to LtttmOiH told ty 
hlp^lif, and, ynrittefi, in pore Sfeaaex doggerel bf hii 
Uncle Tim, 12mo. &fc Virion, Git. 

Mif CLABPOtJ'S ttMP €6 'Mfcft&fctttl in 

MM* ftr Ifertar TVeel^ *hd be* he fcot Hen enough 
to tog Ma **# faoae! Written in 6o*fte* totofattL 
12m* ft*. 

* ^fttiAMi &6M BOOk,ot%n*-Side 

fe^l^VeV, _Mn£ a {CoUectioA fcf (Joinic lend Satirical 
ftoi^, deecryitiye 'd!f J&oGentric CWacters, ana the 
jdfunneica-and Custtims of a portion of labouring toopu- 
latfaadf f**lAafcTLtf**-T**s, arid the NeifcMtotirhood, 
«Hft, t* th* NWMIft DMect, ltWo. 4 fcfcrt* fcoriplt* 
h.eaeh 

LANCASHIRE IftitteC*, or tuM^us and 

tffc4V>fh* ^ .^ufena^ ASventurei of * Lanca- 
shire Clown* bj Tim Bd*wk, 12mow ia> 

J^^E&S .OiibSSARY t)f Archaic tod Pro- 
vincial Wo'rcte, ecUt4& Vr BWjer and Stevenson, 
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Jn enevdL poA St*, pp. fceO, and illtutt+Ud ttith tbotfifttti 
prim ft. ; aft» ebems on large paper, price 10»« 6d. ta cfetft. 

ENGLISH SURNAMES ; a Series of Essays on 

Family Nomenclature, riistorical, Etymological, and 
Humorous, with Chapters of Rebuses, Canting Arms, 
&fc. the Roll of Baitel Abbey, a List of Latinized Sur- 
names, &c. by Mink Antony Lower.. 
. Contents. — Essay I. Introductory.— II. History of 
English Surnames. — III . Local Surnames.— IV. Names 
derived from Occupations and Pursuits.— V. Names de- 
rived from Dignities and Offices. — VI. Surnames from 
Personal and Mental Qualities. — Vlt. Surnames de- 
rived from Christian Names.— VIII. Surnames derived 
from Natural Objects, from Signs of Houses, &c— 
*|&. Surnames from Social Relations, Periods of Time, 
oVc— X. A Cabinet of Oddities.— XI. Surnames of 
Contempt, and more Oddities in the Nomenclature of 
Englishmen.— XII. frames derived from Virtues and 
other abstract Ideas. — XIII. Foreign Numbs naturalised 
in England, and the Corruptions to which suteh Names 
pave J>een exposed.— XlV. Changed Surnames. — 
XV. Historical Surnames ; a Chapter of Rebuses ; a 
Chapter of Canting Arms ; Puns, Anagrams, fee. ; the 
Roll of Battel Abbey ; Preliminary Observations % 
Warid's C6p^ ; froniisTfed*B Copy ; John Fofce'B Cbjftr ; 
ust of Lktmil^ed Surnames; oce. 

" A enrioat and Ingenious book. Mr. tower brings consi- 
derable knowledge id sea* on tfc wbject, tot ft bn not led him 
isto the cortmuwi etrc* of exaggerating tire Importance of bU 
ptrsufr, *> « to fnaace a trettftient either dry ortidionloM.* 

Spectator. 
' An instrwewve ami an va stug volume, which ought to be 



popular. Perhaps no sobject is more enrions than the history of 
proper name*. How few person* 'aVe there who have not on one 
occasion or other been struck with the singular names which have 
fatten emder their own observation, tod who have not songht for 
Information as to their origin f Yet we know of no work of any 



mine, much more a popular work, which treats on the subject. 
Mr. lower has written a very good and well arranged b< ' 
which we can wttfh confidence recomihead to ottr readers.** 



SHAKESPERIANA, a Catalogue of the Early 
Editions of Shakspeare's Plats, and of the Commen- 
taries and other Publications illustrative of his Works, 
by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S., F.S. A. &c. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 

" Indispensable to every body who wishes to carry on any 
Inquiries connected with Shakspeare, or who may have a fancy 
for Shaksperian Bibliography."-— iVpec/af or. 

" The compiler is entitled to the thanks of all literary men. 
We think this book should be the constant companion or every 
complete set of the bard's works. The arrangemeut of the cata- 
logue is excellent, and it forms a key to every difficulty and doubt 
that may arise on the text of the great poet and dramatist." 

Metropolitan. 

THE HARROWING OF HELL, a Miracle Play, 

written in the reign of Edward II. now first published 
from the Original in the British Museum, with a Modern 
Reading, Introduction, and Notes, by James Orchard 
Halliwell, Esq. F.S.A., F.R.8. &c. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 

This curious piece is supposed to* be the earliest specimen 
of Dramatic composition in ihe English Language.— Vide Hal- 
lam's Literature of Europe, Vol. 1.— Strutt's Manners and Cus- 
toms, Vol. 2— Warton's English Poetry— Sharon Turner's Eng- 
land—Collier's Anuals of the Stage, Vol. 2. It should accom- 
pany the Townley and Coventry Mysteries. 

THE MERRY TALES of the WISE MEN of 

GOTHAM, edited by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. 
F.S.A. post 8vo. Is. 

These tales are supposed to have been composed in the early 
part of the sixteeuth centnry, by Dr. Andrew Borde, the well- 
known progenitor of Merry Andrews. " In the time of Henry 
VI II., and after," «ays Ant.-a-Wood, " it was accounted a book 
full of wit and mirth by scholars and gentlemen." 

TORRENTE of PORTUGAL : an English Me- 
trical Romance of the Fifteenth Century, now for the 
first time edited from the unique manuscript in the 
Chetham Library, at Manchester. By James Orchard 
Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S. &c. post 8ro. cloth, 5*. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOSEPH LISTER 

of Bradford, Yorkshire ; to which is added, a Contem- 
porary Account of the Defence of Bradford, and Capture 
of Leeds by the Parliamentarians in 1642. Edited hy 
Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A., F.S.A. &c. 8ro. cloth, 4s. 

Published monthly, in royal 8w. averaging fifty ~two pages, and 
profusely illustrated with wood-cuts, price Is. per part. 

THE LOCAL HISTORIAN'S TABLE BOOK of 

Remarkable Occurrences, Historical Facts, Traditions, 
Legendary and Descriptive Ballads, &c. connected with 
the Counties of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northumberland^ 
and Durham. By M. A. Richardson. Parts I. to XVII. 
have already appeared. Volume I. of the " Historical 
Division/' containing 440 pages, and 120 wood-cuts, may 
now be had in cloth, price 9s. 

REPORT EXTRAORDINARY of a late MEET- 
ING of the SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES, in a 
Letter to * Punch," occasioned by a remarkable omis- 
sion in that gentleman's account of the Metropolis, post 
8vo. 6d. 

A JOURNEY to BERESFORD HALL, in Derby- 

shire, the Seat of Chart.es Cotton, "Esq. the celebrated 
Author and Angler, by W. Alexander, F.S.A., F.L.S. 
late Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, crown 
4to. printed on tinted paper, with a spirited frontispiece, 
representing Walton and his adopted son Cotton in the 
Fishing House, and vignette title-page, cloth, 5s. 

Dedicated to the Anglers of Great Britain, and the various 
Walton and Cotton Clubs. Only 100 printed. 

BIBLIOTHECA CANTIANA, a BMographical 
Account of what has been published on the History, 
Topography, Antiquities, Customs, and Family Genea- 
logy of the County op Kent, with Biographical Notes 
by John Russell Smith, in a handsome 8vo. volume, 
pp. 370, with two plates of facsimiles of Autographs of 
33 eminent Kentish Writers, Us.— Large Paper, £l. U. 
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BELfQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, 

ccmgirtuw of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other 
pieces of our earlier Poets, illustrative of the Manners, 
Customs, and Amusements of the English People ; pre- 
ceded by an Essay on Ancient Minstrelsy, Noted, and 
Glossary, ty Bishop Perpy, medium 8vo. ktwtifclkf 
minted, cloth, 8s. 6d. — or calf extra, marbled leave?, 12s. 

BIASSINGEB'S DRAMATIC WQRKS, *}th 

Notes, by W. Gipeord, Editor of" Ben Jonson," " Ford," 
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title page, cith extra, 13s. — or calf extra, 15s. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES on DRAMATIC 

ART *od LITERATURE, by Awtotus William 
Schlegel, translated from the German by John Black, 
Esq. Editor of the " Morning Chronicle," % vols. fc&p. 
8vb. second edition, cloth, 1840, 12s. 
MIRROUR OF JUSTICES, written originally in 
the old French, long before the Conquest, and many 
things added by Andrew Horne, translated by W. 
Hughes, of Gray's Inn, 18mo. 1840, cloth f 2s. 

PEDIGREES and ARMS of the Families in the 
County of Sussex, collected from the Heraldic Visita- 
tions, &c. by William Berry, fifteen years Registering 
Clerk in the College of Anns, folio, Ids. 1880, 18s. (pub. 
at £6. 6s.) 

PEDIGREES and ARMS of the Families in the 

County of Hants, by William Berry, folio, bds. 1833, 
18s. (pub. at £6. 6s.) 
PEDIGREES and ARMS of the families in the 

Counties of Surrey, Berkshire, and Buckingham, by 
VI. Berry, folio, bds. 1837, £1. 18s. (pub. at £5. 5s.) 

DOMESDAY BOOK for the County of Warwick, 

translated, with the original on the opposite page, by 
W. Reader, 4 to. only 100 printed, Coventry, 1835, 
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